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Drawn from life by S. J. Woolf 
LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER RICHARD EVELYN BYRD, Jr., U. S. N. 
Leader of the United States Navy aviation unit with the expedition sent to the Arctic last summer 
by the National Geographic Society, who will resume his explorations of the North Polar regions this 
year. An article by him, entitled ‘The Perils of Arctic Flying,” starts on page 69 of this issue. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


TAKE THE RAW POPULATION of a 
nation, and strain it through a primary 
school system. What is left strain through 
a secondary school system, and a small 
part put through college. Expose the 
whole mass to a free press. Give the 
result fifty years to settle. The finished 
product will be something very much like 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. If thoroughly done, 
the usual hard crust of autocratic govern- 
ment over a soft dough of restless citizens 
will be avoided. 

Proof of this pudding is ready to hand. 
One has but to glance over this list of ten 
representative countries with their per- 
centage of illiteracy: 


United States 7.7 India oe «= 
Great Britain 1.0 Russia . . 69.0 
Framee . . 14:4 «Spam... 58.7 
Switzerland. 0.3 Bulgaria. . 65.5 
Germany . 0.05 Italy. .. a9.3 


These latest figures from the Census 
Bureau were not all compiled on the same 
basis. Yet the margin is too wide to allow 
minor discrepancies to change the tenor 
of the story they tell: that countries with a 
high percentage of illiteracy do not have 
modern, democratic governments. 

It is enough to mention our form of gov- 
ernment with that of India to find proof 
of this conclusion; and Great Britain, 
mother of parliaments, speaks for herself 
when ranged with Russia, which traded 
the Czar for Lenin and his successors. 


France has so far nursed the Third Re- 
public safely through its post-war political 
indigestion; its neighbor across the Pyr- 
enees, however, is nourishing the ailing 
autocracy of its king with that of Primo de 
Rivera. Likewise the democracy of Swit- 
zerland sits as firmly in Berne as the snow 
on the Alps; but down in Bulgaria a re- 
actionary government, itself bombed and 
shot at, tries by wholesale shootings to 
keep the Bolshevik from its boundaries. 
Germany survived the crash of the Hohen- 
zolerns and the insanity of inflation with 
a government as democractic as any; 
whereas a similar dose of the morning- 
after war gave Italy Mussolini, whose 
present legislative policy of ‘normali- 
zation”’ consists in legalizing every vio- 
lence to democracy and personal liberty. 

It is, perhaps, too much to say that lit- 
eracy alone brings about a stable, repre- 
sentative government. Nevertheless, the 
conclusion is inescapable that a normal, 
democratic state can be built only on a 
literate nation. If we wish to know the 
nations whose stability we can count upon 
in the long run, it is wiser to use the prog- 
ress or education than the machinery of 
government or its temporary manifesta- 
tions as a baromenter. In Italy the 31 per 
cent. of illiteracy—-which would be more 
than 50 per cent. were Italy rated by the 
same standard as, say, France and the 
United States are—is a more permanent 
factor than Mussolini,and more important. 
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ALANSON B. HOUGHTON 


The American Ambassador to the Court of St. 


ames’s, who returned to this country with Hugh 
Gibson, American Minister to Switzerland and repres 


-ntative of the United States in the prelimina- 
ries for the Arms Conference which opens in Geneva in May, for a series of conferences at the State 


Department upon general European conditions and the Arms Conference in particular. Shortly be- 
fore his return to London a mild diplomatic storm was caused in Europe, and especially in France, by 
erroneous newspaper reports of the Ambassador’s opinions upon European conditions, 





A TRIP TO THE MOON 
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A VIEW OF THE EARTH FROM A CRATER ON THE MOON 


Before he made this painting Howard Russell Butler made a close study of the moon through the tele- 
scope at the Mount Wilson observatory and consulted Dr. Henry Norris Russell, the astronomer. 
Therefore, it embodies all the scientific facts known to-day, and the “moonscape”’ in the foreground is 
an actual scene as viewed through the telescope. Theoretically, the sun is shining at the painter’s back, 
but as the moon has no atmosphere to diffuse the light the sky is dark and the “ moonscape” is either in 
brilliant illumination or in heavy shadows. Mountains which seem unnaturally high and steep to us 
remain standing because there is little force of gravity to pull them down and because the absence of 
rain—which is due to the lack of atmosphere—makes erosion much less than on earth. Looking from 
the moon, the earth would appear as a gibbous, fog-shrouded globe, as depicted here, and Mars, Antares, 
and other large stars would stand out brilliantly in a purple universe. Mr. Butler’s painting was re- 
cently hung in the American Museum of Natural History in New York. 
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SENATOR BUTLER SENATOR WADSWORTH 


FOUR LEADERS AMONG THE REPUBLICAN SENATORS WHO FACE REELECTION 


The election of new members of the Seventieth Congress will be watched closely by both parties because, 
as Mark Sullivan points out in his article on page 60, the Congressional election is an omen of what 
may follow in the Presidential poll and because the Republican control of the Senate is none too secure 
even now. Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas, the Republican leader, is up for reélection, and other 
strong Administration supporters who must face the test of a vote are William M. Butler of Massa- 
chusetts, the President’ s campaign manager in 1924; Irvine L. Lenroot of Wisconsin, the Administra- 
tion’s spokesman in the World Court debates; James W. Wadsworth, Jr., of New York; and James E. 

Watson of Indiana, who has supported the Administration consistently in all measures except the 

World Court, on which he voted in the negative. 
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A MEMORIAL TO THE BUILDER OF THE MONITOR 

" Sweden, the land of his birth, and America, the land of his adeption, on May 29th will honor the 
memory of John Ericsson, the inventor, by unveiling a monument to him near the Lincoln Memorial, 
on the banks of the Potom: ac, in the national capital. The official representatives of Sweden at the 

) ceremony will be Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus and Crown Princess Louise of Sweden, daughter 
of Prince Louis of Battenberg and great-granddz aughter of Queen Victoria. American citizens of 

} Swedish descent have taken a great interest in the plans for the monument, for which Congress 


appropriated $35,000. James Earle Fraser is the sculptor who designed the monument. 





“WATCH OUT FOR THE CARS, MR. BORAH!” 
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BORAH—“There now! I gave that train proper warning.” 
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THOSE FOREIGN ENTANGLEMENTS 9 


Secretary Kellogg Writes 
His Apologia 


A SHORT TIME AGO the Secretary of 
State wrote in Foreign A ffairs the following 
paragraphs: 

Much is constantly being said, especially 
in the foreign press, about our isolation as a 
country, our refusal to codperate with other 
countries in the settlement of the economic 
and political problems now confronting the 
world. The difference between being a party 
to a political or military alliance and codper- 
ating with and lending assistance to the 
economic restoration of the world is very 
wide. I believe that, within the limitations 
of its policy, the United States has codperated 
in every way in solving the grave problems 
confronting Europe and lending encourage- 
ment and assistance in its economic recon- 
struction. 

The United States has never turned a deaf 
ear to the call of distress, nor has it ever re- 
fused assistance when its aid has been sought 
in a way which would not involve us in the 
political controversies and domestic affairs 
of other countries. As a further evidence of 
the fact that the United States is not holding 
aloof from world affairs, I may say that this 
government has sent representatives to postal, 
sanitary, and telegraph conferences, is repre- 
sented in the agricultural conference, and has 
had representatives in the opium conference 
and the conference for the limitation of the 
sale of munitions of war, and many others. 

The last two mentioned were held in Gen- 
eva during the present year. They were 
called by the League of Nations but did not 
include simply countries belonging to the 
League. In the conference for the limitation 
of the sale of munitions of war we entered 
into a treaty providing generally for publicity 
in the sale of arms and munitions of war and 
included in the Protocol the provision of the 
Treaty of Washington prohibiting the use of 
poisonous gases in war. The United States 
has always been willing to attend these confer- 
ences and to aid in every way in the establish- 
ment of principles for the advancement of 
science, of trade and commerce, for the amelio- 
ration of the horrors of war, the settlement of 
the principles of international law, the pre- 
vention of disease, and the aiding of agricul- 
tural and other activities which are the subject 
of international consideration. 


The United States has agreed to join 


the World Court, with reservations, and 
is going to participate in the coming con- 
ference on the limitation of arms. But, 
in spite of all this, there is a defensive, 
apologetic note in the Secretary’s article, 
as there is in most of the Administration’s 
comments on foreign affairs. In spite of 
what the United States has done, its people 
are not really proud of its post-war di- 
plomacy. Even those who do not want 
to join the League of Nations (and that is 
a majority of voters) have a sneaking feel- 
ing that our politicians saw more danger 
in the League than there was in it. We 
have never felt quite comfortable about 
having run away and signed a separate 
peace. The subterfuge of having the 
Dawes committee a kind of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, one unknown to the 
government and the other quite intimate 
with it—all that has not seemed worthy 
of a great nation. And more recently 
many taxpayers contemplate the savings 
they are to make out of the debt settle- 
ments without satisfaction. 

The Administration has some reason 
for a defensive attitude. Yet the various 
policies which have left an atmosphere of 
unused opportunity are not of this Ad- 
ministration’s invention. Mr. Coolidge 
inherited them, but by his advocacy of 
our entrance into the World Court and 
his interest in the limitation of arms he 
has tried to mitigate the dissatisfaction 
and show that our policy is not a kind of 
sinn fein, for “ourselves alone.” 


Joined “With Reservations” 


IN THIS he can be only partially suc- 
cessful. In answer to his recommendation 
and to popular desire the Senate agreed 
to join the World Court. In answer to 
its desire to increase its dominance in the 
conduct of foreign affairs it accompanied 
its agreement with reservations. The 
most significant of these reservations 
provides that the United States cannot 
agree to submit any case to the Court 
without a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 
It took the Senate twenty-one years to 
ratify the Isle of Pines treaty. With 
such an ability for delay, not to men- 
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tion adverse action, it is quite possible 
that the Senate could make our entry into 
the Court little more than a gesture. 

Nor are we likely to contribute much to 
the arms conference. When the President 
intimated that he would be glad to call 
such a conference in Washington his pro- 
posal had but a cold reception, in marked 
contrast to the attitude of the nations 
invited to Washington by Mr. Hughes. 
The difference was that Mr. Hughes pro- 
posed to discuss limiting navies and we had 
potentially the largest navy in the world. 
We were in a position to act as well as to 
talk. President Coolidge proposed to 
discuss armies. Our army does not dis- 
turb the peace of mind of any one in Eu- 
rope, hardly even of the Mexicans on our 
southern border. We are not physically 
in a position to offer much of a reduction, 
and even if we were it would not affect 
Europe. We have no intention of creating 
the security that must precede limiting 
armies by offering to guarantee the neu- 
trality of any frontier,as Great Britain and 
Italy at Locarno guaranteed the frontiers 
between France, Belgium, and Germany. 
We have not much to offer but advice, 
which is but a poor commodity presented 
naked. 

It is doubtful if the President would 
have proposed a conference for the limi- 
tation of armaments in the first place if 
it were not for domestic and foreign 
criticism of our “isolation” policy. But, 
having suggested such a conference himself 
and having his suggestion neglected, he 
could hardly decline the invitation to send 
representatives to such a conference even 
when called by the League of Nations, 
without inviting the suspicion that he was 
more interested in the credit for calling 
the conference than in its objects. So we 
shall discuss with the nations of Europe 
this most dangerous and entangling sub- 
ject. And, while we shall probably be 
unable to help toward the solution by any 
concrete contribution, it will do us no 
harm. Peace in Europe is of the utmost 
importance to us. A general war in Eu- 
rope, if it comes again, will probably drag 
us in as it did in 1812 and 1917 and cost 
us more than either of those experiences. 


As we are almost certain to help pay for 
any major catastrophe in Europe, it is the 
part of wisdom for us to watch every ten- 
dency there with the utmost attention, for 
it might be that, if well-informed and 
mentally prepared to act, we could prevent 
such a catastrophe. If there be such a 
danger to our sovereignty and peace in the 
League we can remain outside its member- 
ship and continue to codperate with the 
nations which compose it.on such matters 
as concern us. The main point is not 
what machinery we use, but how accurate 
and far-seeing is our vision and how well 
we prepare our minds to the possibility of 
taking vigorous and effective action in 
foreign affairs should the need and op- 
portunity occur. 


How America Started 
An Arms C ompetition 


IN DISCUSSING CONFERENCES for 
the limitation of arms—or, more prop- 
erly, conferences on security— Americans 
would have a clearer perception of the 
ease of getting into naval and military 
competition and the difficulty of getting 
out, if they studied the history of the 
American Navy for the last ten years. 
It was in 1916 that the United States 
jumped into the bramble bush of compet- 
itive naval armament. Up to that time 
we counted upon the jealousy of European 
nations, so that a fleet big enough for 
defensive purposes under the circumstances 
was not big enough to threaten any nation 
outside of America. No other American 
nation could afford to compete with us, 
and we went along without naval com- 
petition. 

In 1916, however, President Wilson 
wished to stop the war then raging in 
Europe. The strength of its fleet made 
the British Government obdurate in con- 
tinuing its naval supremacy. In the face 
of that, the United States laid down its 
1916 program, and entered the game of 
naval competition. But before any ships 
were built, the United States was in active 
coéperation with Great Britain in main- 
taining the control of the seas and in 
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prosecuting the war. With the end of 
the war the immediate purpose of this 
competitive naval program passed, and 
it would have been natural to dropit. But 
nothing is more difficult for a nation to do 
than admit that it will have an armament 
less than some other nation. So the 1916 
program was continued. This set a stand- 
ard of new construction somewhat burden- 
some for us to maintain, and exceedingly 
burdensome for the British to equal. With 
the German fleet gone, the British had 
no reason to keep up so high a standard 
except to equal us. Had they not tried 
to keep up with us we should probably 
have tired of our big expenditure, but 
they discussed it on their side and we on 
ours until the excitement of competition 
bade fair to keep both nations building in 
ever increasing amounts. 

Meanwhile the Japanese, looking upon 
so irrational a procedure, endeavored 
to arrive at an explanation. They felt 
certain that the United States had no 
hostile intent against Great Britain. 
Whom then were these ships in ever in- 
creasing numbers meant to fight? Could 
it be Japan? No sooner thought of than 
acted upon. Japan began feverishly to 
build. The British program had not 
alarmed us; it had merely stimulated our 
pride and competitive spirit. But we 
had not the same confidence in the pacific 
intent of the Japanese. 

Happily, about this time Mr. Hughes 
called the Washington Conference, which 
ended the race by establishing a ratio of 
5-5-3. This conference also largely dis- 
sipated our fear of Japan’s intentions. 
It absolutely prevented our having the 
fun of outbuilding the British. As a 
result we have lost much of our interest 
in a big navy. Instead of the 5-5-3 ratio 
setting a limitation upon our building, 
its chief use at present is as a standard for 
the Navy to urge us to maintain. The 
spirit of the conference was more disarm- 
ing than the actual details agreed upon. 

No other nation in the world has as 
little cause for fear as we, and if in that 
Lappy circumstance we can so easily fall 
into an armament competition, how much 
easier is it for nations whose every border 


is touched by a possible enemy! And 
how much more difficult for them to ac- 
quire a sense of security that would justify 
their reducing their armies! 


What is Ownership ? 


THERE WAS A FARMER in the South 
who inherited a farm on which, up to 1919, 
he had not been able to get a larger mort- 
gage than $8,000. In that year, however, 
with land values soaring and profits high, 
he got another $6,000 mortgage, making 
$14,000 in all. By 1923 it was evident 
that he couldn’t pay the interest on the 
$14,000 without more personal deprivation 
than he was willing to make. He explained 
this to the bank and told its officers that 
they could have the farm. They were 
confronted with changing their status 
from lender with little responsibility to 
owner with great responsibility. The 
bank itself could not run the farm. The 
officers doubted if they could find a better 
farmer to run it than the man then on it, 
Ownership was not only a right but a 
responsibility, and in this case a respon- 
sibility they were unable to take. They 
refinanced the farm by getting the Land 
Bank to take a $7,000 first mortgage 
(at lower rates than they gave) and they 
took a second mortgage. The farmer went 
back to work. The bank had this satis- 
faction: the place would be kept up, the 
taxes and insurance paid without worry to 
them, the land bank mortgage would be 
amortized in thirty years, and in the 
meanwhile if the farmer had good luck he 
might pay them some or even all their in- 
terest. Otherwise they were out their 
interest and had a frozen asset of $7000. 


Who Owns Our 
Gi orporations? 


THERE ARE some elements in this simple 
and common story of farm finance that are 
analogous to the larger problems of corpor- 
ate finance. There are many people own- 
ing stock who are theoretically owners—or 
part owners—of industry and who have 
taken for granted their rights just as the 
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country bank had, but who have thought 
little about the responsibilities of owner- 
ship. Most of them are entirely incapable 
of living up to that responsibility. 

Let us take the General Electric Com- 
pany, for example—but almost any other 
large corporation would serve as well. It 
has 37,716 stockholders, only one of whom 
(The General Electric Employees Se- 
curities Corporation) holds more than 
1 per cent. of the stock. These people 
are the owners. As long as the organi- 
zation which runs the company pays 
dividends as it now does in a handsome 
manner, all stockholders are dummies 
as far as their responsibilities of ownership 
are concerned. If they vote at all they 
sign proxies sent them reélecting the or- 
ganization that operates the company. 
But suppose conditions should arise under 
which the organization could not earn 


dividends without the great inconvenience f: 


to itself of lowered salaries and wages 
that they did not wish to accept. What 


would the 37,716 stockholders do? How 
would they accept their responsibilities 
of ownership? Are they competent for 


ownership? Most of them—even if other- 
wise competent to do so—will not take 
the responsibility, because their part of 
the ownership is too small to warrant the 
exertion. They accept themselves not 
as owners but as lenders of money. One 
of the few instances of a small stockholder 
accepting responsibility as an owner was 
when one Philip Cabot, owning a few 
shares of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, attended the stockholders’ meet- 
ing and protested—and _ successfully— 
against its continuing the twelve-hour day. 

But that instance was as rare as it was 
notable. Practically speaking, minority 
stockholders cannot and do not wish to 
take the responsibilities of ownership. 
In a company “publicly owned” whose 
stock is widely distributed, it is fair to say 
that the owners repudiate their respon- 
sibilities as owners and accept only their 
responsibilities as lenders. If their com- 
pany engaged in unfair practices toward 
the public or its employees these stock- 
holders would not endeavor to correct the 
conduct of the company they owned. 


They would, if they did anything, merely 
sell out to some less sensitive soul. 

Who then does own the big companies— 
own them in the sense of assuming re- 
sponsibility for them? Most of them are 
owned by the workers. Big business has 
come nearer accomplishing what the Bol- 
sheviks talk about than Lenin ever did. 
The workers of a big corporation from its 
president down are a kind of trained, more 
or less self-perpetuating civil service. 
It is true that the board of directors can 
change the president, but so long as he is 
reasonably efficient they usually do not, 
and the board of directors themselves are 
a part of this self-perpetuating civil 
service. They are part of the workers, 
though in some cases where they are not 
active in the company they direct their 
knowledge and activity can be perfunc- 
tory. 

When our corporations reach very large 
dimensions they usually pass out of the 
hands of the man or men who created 
them into the hands of their organization, 
with the public supplying the money. 
This tendency has removed in large meas- 
ure the crying wrong of thirty years ago— 
personal control of trusts by single fam- 
ilies. It is hard to recall now the public 
apprehension of families such as the 
Armours and the Swifts, who owned es- 
sential industries. 

At the same time, in passing out of the 
hands of the families which created them 
into the hands of the public, they pass 
through the hands of bankers. While in 
this process the bankers actually do ac- 
cept the responsibility of ownership and 
select a board of directors. As this board 
often continues indefinitely, it carries with 
it something of the bankers’ control and 
bankers’ responsibility. 

From the broad point of view of public 
policy, the first criterion by which to judge 
great companies is their service to the 
public. The second is, do they provide 
proper returns to those who take responsi- 
bility for serving the public—the civil 
service of these companies. The third 
criterion is, do these companies play fair 
with the people who lend them money. 

These problems being human, there is 
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no complete answer to them. There are 
possible evils in these organizations as 
there are in all human agencies. It is 
possible for a self-perpetuating organi- 
zation to become hidebound and unenter- 
prising. Boards of directors of companies 
whose stock is held by the public in small 
lots have practically no supervision. This 
might lead to a moribund condition. 
Boards of directors of companies which are 
partially owned and dominated by a fi- 
nancial house may be partial to that 
financial house. Likewise, a concern in- 
terested in other companies that buy or 
sell to it may be based in favor of those 
companies. All these things are possible. 
But the possibility is not of importance. 
The important thing is the common 
practice. Is it good and is it improving? 
It would not be easy to get statistics on 
such a matter. But observation and cur- 
rent opinion would tend to the belief that 
the morals of big business are good and are 
improving. 

Such being the case, it is an ideal time 
for the statesmen of big business to display 
their leadership, not only in the profitable 
conduct of business, but also in stimulating 
thought upon business standards and upon 
the adaptation of present business ma- 
chinery to the future. 


An Open Letter 
to the Alabama Dry 


DEAR Mr. ALABAMA Dry: 

It is generally believed that you are 
actuated by the sincerest motives in your 
strong advocacy of prohibition. Your 
position is endorsed by the Church and 
has come to take on the aspect of a reli- 
gious tenet as well as a moral principle. 
You are firm in the faith and fortified by 
the fact that in Alabama, in the rural 
districts particularly, prohibition is suc- 
cessful. With faith and the facts on your 
side you may let the wet heathen rage, 
while you keep clear of any compromise 
with demon rum. 

Sixty years ago there was another com- 
bination of faith and facts, supported by 
sincere motives and largely endorsed by 


church influence. It was on moral prin- 
ciples that the best people in the North 
urged the passage of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which gave the 
ballot immediately to the lately liberated 
slaves. The good people in the North 
had faith in the principles of liberty and 
equality in government. Moreover, the 
facts sustained them. They observed the 
results of suffrage without regard to race 
amongst them and the results were good. 
They acted on high principles, their mor- 
ality was sound, their faith noble, their 
facts correct. Yet you know that the 
results of what they did caused immeas- 
urable harm. In the first place, it put 
illiteracy in power and enforced a rule of 
ignorance which failed to provide schools, 
so that the result of that era has not yet 
disappeared from Alabama. It forced you 
to join with your neighbors and by sub- 
terfuge to negative the work of the amend- 
ment. You have lived in violation of the 
amendment. You have lived either in 
cynical or in hypocritical disregard of 
part of the Constitution—or perhaps 
oblivious to the whole matter. This 
amendment has dorie you immeasurable 
harm politically, and in the very matter 
in which it intended to help the Negroes 
it has probably hurt them. 

Perhaps the difficulty which rendered 
hateful in Alabama the good intentions 
of New England was that New Englanders 
assumed that what worked with them, 
under their conditions, would be equally 
effective in Alabama with its conditions. 
The makers of the Constitution evidently 
had a suspicion that some one would be 
tempted toward that mistake. They 
endeavored to limit the subjects on which 
a majority of the states could force the 
minority to follow them. They tried to 
leave as many questions as they could in 
the hands of the states, so that each could 
settle matters in accordance with its 
conditions and the temperament and 
desires of its people. 

But the good people who had the Fif- 
teenth Amendment passed felt that their 
moral principle justified transgressing the 
sound political doctrine of the makers of 
the Constitution. With so high an aim 
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as theirs was not any method permissible? 
And is not the passage of a mandatory 
law the shortest route to reform? 

Is there anything in the history of the 
Fifteenth Amendment that suggests to 
you a parallel between it and the Eight- 
eenth? True, it was the North and East 
that thrust that amendment on the South. 
It is the South and West that now thrusts 
the Eighteenth Amendment upon the more 
urban parts of the country. You in a 
dry state being sure that prohibition is 
possible and right feel constrained to force 
your habits upon all other citizens of the 
United States whether or not they believe 
with you or live in similar conditions. 
Isn’t it possible that the Eighteenth 
Amendment may lead to as much cynicism 
and hypocrisy in the cities as the Fifteenth 
Amendment did in the South? Isn’t it 
possible that temperance will suffer as 
much from the Eighteenth Amendment 
as political liberty did from the Fifteenth? 

Would it not be worth while for you and 
your fellow citizens, whose representa- 
tives in Congress vote dry to please you, 
to insist that these representatives find 
out the results of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and report honestly to you? And 
report to what degree the law is being 
carried out and what it would cost to 
administer it effectively? They might 
even go further and discuss with you the 
reasons why the makers of the Consti- 
tution left such matters as prohibition 
to the states instead of to the Federal 
Government. They should explain to 
you the changed conditions which justify 
a departure from the precedents of Dem- 
ocratic Presidents from Jefferson to Wilson 
(who vetoed the Volstead Act), who have 
all opposed such encroachments by the 
Federal Government upon states’ rights 
and responsibilities. 

Is Alabama more sober under Federal 
prohibition than it was under your own 
state administration? 

Has Alabama’s giving up its rights and 
responsibilities helped to make the whole 
country mere sober? 

Does Alabama’s giving up its rights on 
prohibition mean that she intends to give 
her citizens over to the supervision of 


Federal bureaus in other matters of sim- 
ilar nature? 

These are important questions. Those 
who sincerely desire a sober nation, as you 
do, need the facts. For the means to 
sobriety are not a religious conviction of 
the evils of drunkenness, but an analysis 
of the most likely method of curbing it. 
It is particularly important that sincere 
believers in sobriety get the facts, because 
if they do not, any change in the present 
condition will be in the hands of the blind 
wets, whose simple remedy of state option 
of wine and beer may be as obvious and 
as full of difficulties as complete prohi- 
bition has turned out to be. 

Very truly yours, 
THE EDITORS. 


squeezing Our Best 


(ustomer 


BECAUSE SENATOR SMOOT’S remark 
in the Senate that private European debts 
to the United States would never be paid 
was misinterpreted and had to be ex- 
plained, it called particular attention to 
our financial relations with Europe. The 


- American people loaned 1 billion dollars 


to foreign countries last year. That 
makes a net increase of 8} billions over the 
amount of private Americans’ foreign 
loans outstanding in 1913. Most of this 
money has gone to Europe. 

It is with this money that Europe in- 
creased its purchases from the United 
States by some billion and a half dollars 
in 1925 over 1914. Whatever may be said 
of the percentage of increase in our exports 
to South America and the East, Europe is 
our great customer for both raw and 
manufactured products. The increase in 
our exports to Europe since 1914 is greater 
than the total of our exports to every other 
continent except our own. In_ 1925 
almost one quarter of our exports went to 
the United Kingdom, a little more than 
a quarter went to Holland, Belgium, 
France, Germany, and Italy combined. 
Eastern Europe took more than half our 
exports. Europe has the only great popu- 
lation beside that in North America with 
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a high purchasing power and high desires. 
A reasonable increase in the prosperity of 
that population could mean more to us 


than our whole South American export . 


trade. 

But if we are to keep stimulating our 
export trade by loaning money to people 
to use in buying from us, we shall have to 
increase our yearly loans constantly. If 
the average rate of interest on the 10} 
billions we have loaned were 8 per cent. 
the interest owed us in 1925 would have 
taken 80 per cent. of the money we loaned 
that year and left but 20 per cent. to buy 
our goods. As Senator Smoot said, specific 
loans may be paid off, but the total will 
rise, not fall. Nevertheless, the amount 
loaned above the annual interest charge 
will probably not be great. 

In contrast to our exports, direct im- 
ports from Europe have increased since 
1914 when measured in money, but con- 
sidering the depreciated purchasing power 
of money, imports of goods are probably 
less than before the war. 

This is, of course, due partly to the de- 
moralization following the war and partly 
to the highest tariff in our history. By 
this tariff we are doing what we can to 
prevent our best customer from buying 
from us, for the less we buy from him the 
less he can afford to buy from us. Of 
course, it is possible for Europe to sell to 
Asia or South America and to take the 
profits thereof to buy from us. To some 
extent this is done, but the central fact 
remains that our tariff was designed to 
keep European goods out of the United 
States, that it is succeeding in doing so, 
and that this success curtails Europe’s 
ability to buy from us and to pay the 
interest and principal of the debts, both 
private and public, owing to us. 


eA 130 Million 
Dollar Subsidy 


IN THE RECENTLY ISSUED RE- 
PORT of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce occurs the following 
sentence: 


The fact that imports increased by 17 per 


cent. in 1925 need be lamented only because 
fully half of that increase has been owing to 
price advances, some of which are attributable 
to indefensible artificial restrictions directed 
against the consumers of the United States. 


Presumably Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the bureau, referred to the results of 
the British control of the price of rubber 
and the Brazilian control of the price of 
coffee, but his words would apply equally 
to the beet sugar control of the price of 
sugar to the American consumer. The 
United States gets half its sugar from 
Cuba. The price of raw Cuban sugar in 
the United States last year was about 5.5 
cts. a pound. Of that price 1.76 cts. was 
tariff. The consumer paid that 1.76 cts. 
a pound (and probably a profit on it, too) 
—which amounted to nearly 140 million 
dollars. That was not such a loss, for the 
American consumer in the guise of tax- 
payer got the money (less the cost of 
collection) in the Treasury. But that 46 
per cent. of the sugar used that was 
grown in the United States or its posses- 
sions paid no duty. Yet it sold for 5.5 cts. 
a pound, just like the sugar from Cuba 
that paid 1.76 cts. a pound tariff. The 
taxpayer got no money from this American 
sugar and yet he paid for it as much as he 
did for the sugar that netted him nearly 
140 millions. That can be attributed 
“to indefensible artificial restrictions di- 
rected against the consumers of the United 
States,” which amounted to some 130 
million dollars of subsidy. 

It is no wonder that sugar has a less 
savory reputation in politics than it has 
upon the table. Sugar Senators and 
sugar Representatives feel that they must 
fight for the nearly 130 millions of subsidy 
which the tariff means to their constitu- 
ents. Even if it is economically wasteful 
to raise sugar beets in many places where 
they are raised, even if the labor of women 
in thinning beets is on an un-American 
standard, no matter what the consumer 
has to pay, domestic sugar growers will 
persist as long as they can in the “artificial 
restrictions directed against the American 
consumer.” And there begins to be a 
suspicion that there is no end to the 
amount of subsidy which the sugar growers 
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desire, and very little limitation on the 
subsidy this Administration is willing to 
let them have. 

The tariff on Cuban sugar under the 
Payne-Aldrich Act, which proved Mr. 
Taft’s undoing, was 1.348 cts. The 
Underwood Tariff reduced the rate to 1 
ct. a pound, with the hope of still further 
reducing it later. The Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff raised it to 1.76 cts. That tariff, 
it is true, had a clause allowing the Presi- 
dent to raise or lower duties 50 per cent., 
upon the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission. The Tariff Commission 
made a report on the duties on sugar, 
but the President put it away until the 
Senate demanded it. So conservative a 
person as the ex-chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, Professor Taussig, complains 
that the Commission has become more a 
political than a scientific body. 

it is therefore a good thing that the 
Senate is looking into the tariff. The 
public will be interested in What Price 
Sugar and Why. 

Why is it that the public pays 130 
millions a year extra for its sugar for which 
it gets nothing and of which none goes 
to the Treasury? Does the American 
sugar industry need this huge subsidy to 
live? If it does, is it worth the price? 
What combination in politics protects this 
industry and insures this subsidy? 


The Executive Budget 
In State and Nation 


IN 1915 New York had a convention which 
proposed a new constitution for the state, 
including as its most distinguishing feature 
a provision for an executive budget. The 
people rejected this constitution at the 
polls. Yet the plan which the people 
rejected later became the cornerstone on 
which the machinery of most of our state 
governments have been remodeled. 

The essence of the executive budget is 
that the governor, who is responsible for 
running the business of the state, shall 
submit an estimate of the money he will 
need to run it. It is the function of the 
legislature to vote him the money or not, 


OF EVENTS 


as it sees fit. But experience has shown 
that if the legislature is given free rein to 
change the governor’s recommendations 


-as it sees fit it is hardly worth his while to 


make them. In consequence, the most 
drastic budget provisions limit the legisla- 
ture to lowering items, forbidding the add- 
ing of new items or the raising of items 
proposed by the governor. There are var- 
ious modifications of this provision, but the 
underlying idea is to make the legislature 
pass on the executive’s budget and not 
merely put it aside and make one of its 
own. 

To show how far the budget idea has 
prevailed since 1915, when the New York 
convention as a pioneer in this country 
framed its bill, thirty states now have 
budgets formulated by the governor and 
ten more have budgets formulated by 
executive officers under the governor. 


Only two states have the most drastic . 


provision, which allows the legislature only 
to reduce or omit items in the budget. 
But twenty-nine states accomplish much 
the same result by allowing the governor 
to veto items added or raised by the legis- 
lature without vetoing the whole appro- 
priation bill. In other words, chiefly 
during the last ten years, most of the state 
governments have introduced the budget 
system and introduced it upon a more 
advanced basis than has the Federal 
Government. This is an interesting fact 
for those people who constantly turn 
their eyes to Washington. 

The law which created the budget 
bureau in the national government was 
ushered in most dramatically by the pres- 
ent Vice-President. It came at a most 
favorable time for its successful operation, 
because the public was intensely interested 
in reducing taxation. The Federal bud- 
get bill provided for a unified and com- 
prehensible budget to be drawn up by 
the Director under the authority of the 
President, and submitted to Congress at 
the beginning of the session so that there 
should be ample time for debate. This 
in itself was a great advance. The at- 
tendant publicity also was of great value. 
And while there is no law or rule forcing 
Congress to take the executive budget as 
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the basis of its financial bills, it has in the 
main done so. If it continues to do so, 
the habit may become as strong as though 
there were a law or Congressional ruling 
requiring this procedure. 

On the other hand, as we get further from 
war expenses, the old log-rolling habits 
may return. One group of legislators 
may swap a tariff vote for another’s sup- 
port of a reclamation project. One group 
may desire the government to incur the 
loss on running a particular ship line and 
another be interested in spending money 
on a particular navy yard. These two 
may swap. And if these bargains can 
get enough support in Congress there is 
nothing to prevent their being added 
to the appropriations. They will not be 
easily apparent to the public, nor can the 
President single them out for veto. 

The states are better off in this regard, 
for in most of them the procedure either 
prevents the addition to or the raising of 
items in the executive budget, or else gives 
the governor the right to veto such items 
as are added to or raised without vetoing 
the whole measure. If, after the governor 
has called public attention to the matter 
by a veto, the legislature still feels it has 
sufficient merit to deserve being passed 
over his veto there is no reason in the pub- 
lic welfare why it should not be done, 
for the object of the provision—to prevent 
secret deals—will have been accomplished. 


Benvenuto Cellini in 


Kansas City 


“T SEE IN THE YEAR 10950 a great art 
center and a great industrial center here 
resulting from this new interest in art.” 

This quotation from an interview with 
R. A. Holland, Director of the Kansas 
City Art Institute, is hopeful. It presents 
the possibility that Americans will not 
always consider art an affected interest 
in the old masters or the latest green-and- 
purple nudes, but something as real and 
natural and dear to the heart as a football 
game or Coolidge Prosperity. 

Mr. Holland said further that only 
through a collection of originals of the 


masters in all branches of art can the pub- 
lic be awakened to appreciation; that 
museums are artists’ libraries which should 
be made schools for the public rather than 
dead storage warehouses for forgotten val- 
uables; and that on the heels of a general 
awakening to art would come an industry 
as artistic as it was prosperous. 

He is right. What is needed in Kansas 
City, as in every city and village, is a 
Benvenuto Cellini. That master gold- 
smith, sculptor, spicy raconteur, and 
cheerful murderer was as native to his 
sixteenth-century Florence as is the United 
States Steel Corporation to twentieth- 
century America. He and his hundreds 
of fellow-craftsmen were not only the 
artists, but also the manufacturers, of their 
day. When anything was to be made, 
from a sword hilt to a palace, it was de- 
signed and built by men who almost uncon- 
sciously fashioned a thing of beauty as well 
as of usefulness. Decoration, too, they 
understood, sometimes taking their in- 
spiration from. the past, but always paint- 
ing, chiselling, or carving a design as fresh 
and original as was their own outlook on life. 

If the schoolboy of to-day learns that 
the old masters are nothing but the ex- 
pression of the life and thought of their 
times, the citizen of to-morrow can become 
a new Benvenuto Cellini. America’s art 
will not hang, imported, in our galleries. 
It will be born fresh in the work of manu- 
facturer and sculptor alike. It will live 
in our houses, furniture, clothes, auto- 
mobiles, filing cases, and churches, hang 
on our walls and walk our streets. Its 
source will be not the chéteaux of France 
or the churches of Italy, nor even the 
hearths of the Colonial fathers, but our 
own joyous understanding of life. 


What Price Education? 


NO PERSON or institution can educate 
anybody. This should be an axiom, but 
it isn’t. We see that in the steadily in- 
creasing mob which clamors each year at 
the doors of colleges and universities. That 
mob is looking for some one to educate it, 
so that it will be worth more in dollars and 
cents. 
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But the graduate is not necessarily 
worth more in dollars and cents. True, 
business men tend to pick recruits from 
applicants with degrees. And during the 
war—whence the mob took a hint—college 
men were given preference for commis- 
sions. Nevertheless, from time to time 
come hints that good marks even in a 
reputable college do not necessarily mean 
high salaries or other achievement after 
graduation. The most recent is an in- 
vestigation at the University of Chicago, 
which indicated that the good student, 
once turned out into the world, was not 
necessarily a financial or intellectual 
success. 

This is comprehensible. Our colleges 
teach by what one venerable professor calls 
the regurgitative method. ‘The instructor 
feeds the student quantities of informa- 
tion and ideas, which the student is to 
gush forth again on demand. Naturally 
this does not educate; for, in the words 
of Wallace Buttrick of the General Edu- 
cation Board, “education is the deter- 
mined and long-continued effort of a 
serious-minded person to train his powers 
of observation, thinking, and reflection 
through gain in knowledge.” 

But the mob continues to press about 
the doors of our colleges, doors which are 
being made smaller by the authorities. 
Harvard is the latest in a long list of in- 
stitutions again to tighten entrance re- 
quirements. Character and previous 
achievement, as well as ability to pass ex- 
aminations, are being required. 

Not only is this necessary because of 
limited facilities, but it is healthy for ed- 
ucation as a whole. It must not be for- 
gotten that what the student pays does not 
represent the cost of his education. State 
universities get appropriations from the 
legislature; and private institutions have 
their boards of trustees whose business it 
is to raise money. If a student pays from 
$500 to $1,000 for his tuition, his alma 
mater must furnish from $1,000 to $3,000 
to pay the expenses of turning him out, 
degree in hand. 

Hence colleges are right when they 
admit only those who understand that 
the idea of a university education is not 


effortless absorption of knowledge, but 
mental activity that enables the student to 
reach the heart of any problem confronting 
him. Education should be offered only 
to those worth the cost. 


A New Feature 
For Newspapers 


ROBIN HOOD, Captain Kidd, the dime 
novel, and the modern newspaper have 
thrown a halo of romance around crimes 
of violence. It does not follow for a 
moment that any boy was ever incited to 
crime by reading these thrillers. Drama 
purges the emotions, said Aristotle; so that 
more likely they have prevented crime by 
letting people get their thrills out of books 
instead of action. 

But this kind of reading matter does 
affect the administration of justice. It 
makes it very difficult fora juryman tosee, 
in the wretch before him, only a heartless 
murderer or incorrigible criminal. In- 
stead, he sees a man who has actually 
lived, for a few thrilling moments, the 
untamed life which the juryman has 
romantically envied in his reading. The 
juryman’s imagination has been trained 
to create a glamorous background for the 
seldom wholly repulsive human being 
before him. 

Cannot something be done to train 
jurymen’s imaginations to create as easily 
the other side of the story? ‘“ Policeman 
Slain by Burglar—Leaves Wife and Three 
Children”—that is a common enough 
headline. But that is about all the notice 
the wife and three children get. Yet 
here is true tragedy: a happy family 
suddenly disrupted, a woman bereft of 
the love and support of her husband, 
children robbed of the affection and care of 
their father, all the bright prospects of 
education and family happiness thrown 
into confusion, the probability of hardship, 
poverty, distress. 

If newspapers habitually “featured” 
this side of every murder, is it not likely 
that the state of mind of the average 
juryman would change? Would not the 
result tend to quicker, surer justice? 
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Real Estate Financing 


THE REAL ESTATE mortgage bond 
business has risen to spectacular pro- 
portions in recent years. It used to be 
conducted chiefly by a few companies 
specializing in this business. Their great- 
est difficulty was to find a market for the 
bonds. There were plenty of good build- 
ing projects on which to lend the money. 
The easy money of the last few years has 
reversed the situation. It is easy to sell 
bonds now—the difficulty is to get build- 
ings on which to sell them. This has led 
to much easier terms than former ones. 
The easier terms are provided by less 
rigid standards of the appraisal of values. 
The public invests its money in bonds, on 
land and buildings, the value of which are 
given in the advertisements of the bonds. 
These values are based upon appraisals. 
The appraisals are made by architects or 
brokers employed by the companies offer- 
ing the bonds. 

The public has little or no knowledge on 
which to base an opinion as to their con- 
servatism. Some appraisals are known to 
have been made that are far above actual 
costs or possible present values. Buildings 
financed on such appraisals may earn 
their charges while times are good, but 
under adverse business conditions they 
may go into foreclosure. 

For the safeguarding of investors and 
for the ultimate protection of their own 
business, it seems high time for the leading 
houses in the real estate mortgage field 
to adopt a new method in regard to ap- 
praisals. It is possible that some plan 
might be worked with the real estate 
boards of the various cities whereby ap- 
praisals made by committees of those 
boards and bearing the boards’ authority 
could be used as a basis for construction 
financing. If the leading houses would 
adopt such a plan, the others would have 
to fall into line or lose their market with 
investors. 

Such a plan might reduce the size of 
some loans and would restrict speculative 
building where it is being done with little 
or no capital to start with. That would 


be a good thing at the present stage of ,. 


building conditions. It would make the 
situation a few years hence much sounder 
than it will be if we keep on as at present. 


Realism in School History 


DURING THE LAST FEW YEARS 
there has been much criticism of the 
method of teaching American history. 
Some of this has arisen from racial-political 
causes and expressed itself in the efforts of 
the German, Irish, Dutch, or other ele- 
ments of the population desiring a larger 
share of credit for the early days of the 
country than is usually accorded them. 

Some criticism arises from a desire for a 
realism in history kindred to that which 
makes much present-day fiction. There 
is no doubt that the average school history 
has an air of romanticism about it. Most 
of the space is given to good men. Good 
causes succeed. Heroes all through the 
book are held up for emulation to the 
student. And if these heroes had vices 
or failings, they are lightly dwelt on. 
The whole story of his country, then, that 
is presented to the youth of the land is one 
to make him proud of the past. 

The realist spirit amongst the younger 
historians rebels. It does not believe in 
teaching children that the United States 
was always right and its great men al- 
ways perfect. Well, perhaps a little more 
frankness in discussing history would not 
hurt the modern child, who is accustomed 
to frankness on almost every other subject. 
But if the best actions of the best men of 
our history by themselves are not the 
fairest criterion to teach, let us not go to 
the opposite extreme and make the worst 
actions of the leaders of the past the 
criterion. This would be bad enough, but 
not to be compared to the results if his- 
torians followed the extremist of modern 
fiction. In that case they would picture 
the progress of our civilization by teaching 
children the most horrid details of the 
lives of the most worthless and degraded 
individuals their ingenuity could find. 

If our school histories should depart 
further from the tone of Parson Weems, it 
is to be hoped that they will not get any 
of the atmosphere of Theodore Dreiser. 








THERE IS a widespread feeling in the 
United States that exchanges —the organ- 
ized markets for securites and commodities 
—while perhaps necessary, are evils. This 
arises from stories of men grown suddenly 
rich by speculation, and from suspicion 
that there are many gentlemen of ques- 
tionable character and practices in the 
financial districts. 

Of course, this is just as true as that the 
general average of integrity in the money 
markets is as high as it is in other fields of 
commerce. If the public had the means 
and the will to deal only with firms of 
character, a vast amount of loss would 
cease—not all loss by any means, but loss 
that arises from bad faith as distinct from 
bad management. 

The recent history of the Consolidated 
Stock Exchange adds another to a long 
series of previous warnings against en- 
trusting one’s money to any but persons of 
the highest integrity. The Attorney- 
General of the State of New York put 
the Consolidated into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. He did this following the dis- 
closure that Thomas B. Maloney, 
President of the Exchange, had permitted 
the firm of Wilson & Chardon to continue 
in good standing as members of the ex- 
change for almost a year after one of the 
partners had speculated with and lost 
enough of the firm’s funds to make it 
insolvent. 

With a former president and many of its 
members in jail, with others indicted and 
awaiting trial, and with public confidence 
lost to the extent that its business dwin- 
dled to less than one tenth of its previous 
volume, the Consolidated had largely out- 
lived its usefulness when it reopened under 
conditions laid down by the Attorney- 
General. 

The history of the organization that 
bad character brought to this pass began 
in a very different atmosphere. Fifty-one 
years ago the Consolidated was formed by 
a group of earnest and ethical New York 
brokers who wished to establish an ex- 
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A Lesson in Character 


change for the purchase and sale of mining. 
shares. Later, when petroleum began to 
become a factor in the country’s industry, 
the securities of companies engaged in 
producing, transporting, and marketing 
oil were added. In time this scope was 
again widened, until what had been the 
New York Mining Stock Exchange and 
subsequently the Consolidated Stock and 
Petroleum Exchange of New York became 
the Consolidated Stock Exchange, and 
admitted to its list identically the shares 
traded in on the older New York Stock 
Exchange. 

At the time, the move was hailed as a 
means of driving out the real and uncamou- 
flaged bucket shops which were flourishing. 
The unit of trading on the New York 
Exchange has always been one hundred 
shares. Persons wishing to speculate on 
margin or even to make outright purchases 
were at a disadvantage unless their com- 
mitments were made in such “board 
lots.” They had been driven either to 
the bucket shops where all transactions 
were admittedly open-and-shut gambles, 
or, in the case of small investors, to place 
their money where no handicap existed. 

It was then that the Consolidated came 
forward with the proposition that its trad- 
ing unit be ten shares. After a series of 
amicable meetings with the Board of 
Governors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change this division of business was agreed 
upon. At that time relations of the ut- 
most cordiality existed between the “ Big” 
and “Little” Boards, four hundred firms 
holding membership in both. 

Disagreements occurred from time to 
time, however, and finally all attempts at 
codperation were abandoned. The Con- 
solidated decided to transact business, 
not only in “fractional lots,” but even 
to accept any trade that could be obtained. 
As a result, the entire four hundred mem- 
bers who held seats on both exchanges 
resigned from the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange in a body. The best body of 
character left the Consolidated. This 
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should have been a sufficient warning to 
the public. 

The Consolidated was purely a second- 
ary market. Transactions on its own 
floor were not the determining factors in 
prices for shares. These were entirely 
dependent upon and followed sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange. In order to 
keep in intimate touch with what hap- 
pened there it was necessary to have quick 
and accurate ticker service. 

The New York Stock Exchange pub- 
lishes quotations of transactions on its 
floor merely as a matter of courtesy and 
claims to retain the right to withhold 
them from any firm or organization which 
puts them to improper use. Knowing 
the extent to which the Consolidated 
depended on its ticker service and knowing, 
too, that these quotations were the only 
basis on which the Consolidated could 
continue to act as its rival for business, 
the New York Stock Exchange moved to 
withdraw their direct communication. 
This step was not undertaken, however, 
until a number of concerns who were 
members of the Consolidated had failed 
under malodorous circumstances, and 
the “Big Board” had reason to believe 
that some persons were using its service to 
mulct the public. The “Little Board” 
promptly got out an injunction restraining 
any such action and has been able to 
maintain its legal standing in the matter. 
The courts may have helped maintain 
competition, but not character. 

From 1918 dates the decline of the 
Consolidated. In common with most bus- 
inesses, the results of the war had been 
to confront this exchange with greatly 
increased overhead expenses, and it was 
deemed advisable to distribute this over- 
head among a greater number of persons 
and firms. A drive was made for new 
members, not a few of whom, unfortu- 
nately, had already experienced difficulties 
with the authorities. 

The lowering in general morale was 
shown by the failure, within the two and 
one half years between December, 1921, 
and July, 1923, of forty Consolidated 
Stock Exchange houses, not a few of 
which dispensed with any pretense of being 


other than out-and-out swindling enter- 
prises. Notable among these was the 
firm of Eugene J. Callahan & Company, 
formerly of 32 Broadway, the proprietor of 
which, Callahan, simply fled, owing his 
customers many thousands of dollars. 

In effect then, the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange became, during those years, 
an organization governed and used to a 
large extent by men whose purpose was 
to mulct the public under the guise of 
impressive respectability. When these 
developments began to come strongly to 
the public notice, a last minute effort was 
made to stave off prosecution of the or- 
ganization as a whole by engaging pub- 
licity counsel to disseminate information 
calculated to give an air of high ethics. 
This served temporarily. But evidence 
that the Consolidated’s president was in- 
volved with the Wilson & Chardon firm 
proved the finishing touch. 

All these details of history and of the 
character of the Consolidated Exchangeare 
given to show that any one who made an 
investigation at almost any time during the 
last seven years would probably have de- 
cided that he took more risk than was nec- 
essary in doing business on that exchange. 
In buying and selling securities, the charac- 
ter and reputation of those with whom one 
deals is the first point to be taken into con- 
sideration. And the character of an ex- 
change is made up of the character of its 
members, particularly of its officers. No 
such record as here set forth could be com- 
piled regarding the New York Stock Ex- 
change, for the reason that its board of 
governors is actuated by different motives 
than have been exhibited by recent officers 
of the Consolidated, and has followed dif- 
ferent principles in the acceptance and re- 
tention of members. This does not mean 
that there have not been reputable mem- 
bers of the Consolidated Exchange, or that 
there have not been members of doubtful 
character on the New York Stock Exchange; 
but it does mean that the attitude of the 
two exchanges toward doubtful members 
has been such as to give to each its own 
individual character—a fact well worth 
the attention of investors and specula- 
tors, 














One Reason Why Wilson Delayed 


N THE article beginning on the opposite page Mr. Houston, describ- 

| ing one of the most momentous debates of the Wilson Cabinet, 

reveals one reason why the President was reluctant to permit the 

United States to be drawn into the struggle. Little or nothing has ever 

before been told about this reason. In these words Mr. Houston begins 
the story: 


On Friday, February 2 (1917), when I went to Cabinet meeting, I realized 
that we might be facing the most momentous issue in our experience and in the 
history of the nation. . . . As we sat down the President asked what we 
thought should be done. “Shall I break off diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many?’’ He immediately followed this question with a somewhat startling 
statement. He would say frankly that if he felt that, in order to keep the white 
race or part of it strong to meet the yellow race—Japan, for instance, in alliance 
with Russia, dominating China—it was wise to do nothing, then he would do 
nothing, and would submit to anything and any imputation of weakness or 
cowardice. This was a novel and unexpected angle. Several of us immediately 
began to speak. 


That notable Cabinet discussion, so fully reported by Mr. Houston in 
this article, marked the end of American neutrality—a few days later 
President Wilson appeared before Congress and read his famous speech 
upon the severance of diplomatic relations with Germany. 


Inasmuch as Mr. Houston’s narrative of “Eight Years With Wilson, 
1913-1921” with this installment moves into one of the critical periods 
in the history of our government, the next five articles are of exceptional 
interest. They are full of thrilling episodes, woven into a solid narra- 
tive of the work of the Administration. The articles are: 


June, fifth article—A vivid acceunt of the reception of the President’s war 
address by official Washington, the efforts to mobilize the nation for war, and 
the conferences with the war missions from England and France. 


July, sixth article—The story of the prosecution of the war up to the armistice, 
the great work of Secretary of War Baker, and the discussions in the Cabinet 
of the peace overtures of the Central Powers. 


August, seventh article—The armistice address and the feeling in the Cabinet 
when the President announced that he would go to the peace conference; the 
beginning of the struggle over the League of Nations. 


September, eighth article—Wilson’s mistakes in the League of Nations cam- 
paign, and his illness. 


October, final article—Lansing’s differences with the President, and the 
resignation of the Secretary of State; the dramatic story of the last Cabinet 
meeting. 
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How Wilson Balked at War 


Early in 1917 the Cabinet Favored Action" 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture, 1913-1920; Treasury, 1920-1921 


HEN weassembled in the Cabinet 

Room at half past two Friday, 

December 15, 1916, the President 
promptly joined us. He had a document 
in his hand which he said he desired 
to present to us for our criticism. He 
very pointedly asked us to be very 
careful to say nothing about the note to 
anybody. 

“Forget it,” he said, “after you have 
heard it. If necessary, say that there 
never was such a paper.” 

I knew that he still had in mind what he 
had complained of months before, namely, 
that certain members of the Cabinet kept 
none of the Cabinet proceedings secret 
and that their heedlessness caused him no 
little embarrassment. In fact, it was 
this singular conduct which caused him 
to refrain from bringing matters to the 
Cabinet which otherwise he would have 
been glad to present; and yet these very 
men to whom nothing was confidential 
were the very ones who complained that 
he did not bring more things before us. 

The President referred to the note of 
December 12th, in which Germany made 
a formal proposal “to enter forthwith into 
peace negotiations.” There had been 
rumors of such a note but there was noth- 
ing definite. It turned out that the Cen- 
tral Allies desired neutrals to transmit to 
the Entente Allies the information that 
they desired peace and wished to know 
whether or not they were desirous of en- 
tering into negotiations. The note was 
thoroughly characteristic. It had an ob- 
viously self-assured tone and was so worded 
that, if the Allies had responded favorably, 
Germany could have said to her people 
that, since she was waging a defensive 


war, she had accomplished her purpose 
and had come off victor. 

The note which the President had pre- 
pared he proposed to send not in reply or in 
response to this note of the Central Allies 
but in spite of it. For a long time he had 
had in mind the matter of asking all the 
belligerents if they wished to state or would 
state the terms on which they might make 
peace. When he prepared his paper, he 
was not thinking about this particular 
document of the Central Allies. He was 
really embarrassed, apparently, by its ap- 
pearance, but he was not to be turned aside 
from his course. Others had had in mind 
some such plan as the President proposed. 
More than a year before, Senator New- 
lands had several times in conversation 
with me very emphatically suggested that 
the Allies be sounded. I assume that he 
took the matter up with the President, 
but I do not know that he did so. 

The President said that he had come to 
the conclusion that it was desirable to 
ask the nations to indicate their views as 
to the terms on which the war might be 
concluded and that he was fully conscious 
of the fact that many people would rep- 
resent that he was playing into Ger- 
many’s hands. He read the note in full. 
In it he took “‘the liberty of calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the objects which the 
statesmen of the belligerents on both 
sides have in mind in this war, are virtu- 
ally the same, as stated in general terms to 
their own people and to the world.” 

He pointed out that in measures to 
secure the future peace of the world the 
United States was as vitally interested 
as the belligerents, that it desired to co- 
operate with every resource in the attain- 


* This installment is fully protected by copyright and must not be reprinted in whole or in part without permission. 
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ment of right ends when the war was 
over, and that the war should be brought 
to a speedy conclusion if civilization was 
to be saved a deadly blow. The concrete 
objects for which the nations were fighting 
had never been definitely stated. It was 
possible that the warring nations were 
nearer together than was supposed and 
that a comparison of views might clear the 
way for a conference and that a permanent 
concord and concert of nations might be 
immediately practicable. 

It is to be noted that the President 
did not say in the final note that the na- 
tions were fighting for the same things, 
but that the objects as stated by the 
leaders on both sides to their people were 
in general the same, which is a very differ- 
ent thing. 


How McAdoo Opposed 
the President 


There was much discussion of the note. 
McAdoo and I expressed strong doubts 
as to the wisdom of sending it. We 
said that in any event it should not 
appear so soon after the German note of 
the 12th. McAdoo reiterated his opposi- 
tion to sending it. I urged that it be 
deferred at least. I suggested that it 
would be resented and might be regarded 
as an act of friendship toward Germany 
and possibly as a threat and that, if 
anything was to be done, only the Entente 
Allies should be sounded to ascertain 
whether or not such an inquiry would be 
agreeable to them. The President said: 
“‘Tt may be wise to send nothing, but I will 
send this note or nothing.” With that I 
sat back and said nothing further. 

I had it in mind to suggest modifica- 
tions of certain statements, but the 
matter seemed to be closed. I had in- 
tended to suggest that if the note was to go 
forward he should make it absolutely clear 
that he was not asserting that he thought 
the belligerents were fighting for identical 
things but merely that the leaders on 
both sides appeared to profess the same 
objects. This, I recognized, was what the 
note did say, but I thought it should be 
brought out more emphatically. 


We adjourned without certain knowl- 
edge as to whether or not the President 
would send the statement. I left the 
city for New York to spend the week-end. 
Of course, I did not refer to the matter. 
The note appeared in the papers Wednes- 
day morning. 

Soon after the note was published, after 
I had returned to Washington, I saw 
Maurice Low, correspondent of The Lon- 
don Morning Post. He was very much dis- 
turbed and angry about the note. He 
said to me that it would be resented by the 
Allies; that it was a peace move, that the 
President had played into the hands of the 
Germans, and that he had created a very 
delicate situation which might become 
serious. I replied that he was unduly 
excited. I protested that I could not 
speak for the President, that I did not 
know all that was in his mind or that lay 
behind the note, but that I presumed he 
had a faint hope that, if the Allies and the 
Central Powers stated to the world what 
they were fighting for, it might be dis- 
covered that they were not far apart in 
what they would be willing to set forth 
and that a basis for a «conference and 
peace might be reached. 

I added that I had no such hope, but 
that I was confident the note would place 
the Allies in a favorable tactical position. 
They would be able to make a statement 
of their purposes, one which would appeal 
to our own people and to the conscience 
of the world. The Germans could not 
make any statement whatever or at any 
rate one which would not cause world- 
wide resentment. The further result 
would be the education or enlightenment 
of the American people. They would 
be brought to a fuller realization of the 
fact that the Allies were waging a just war 
and fighting for a higher civilization. As 
we were profoundly affected, it was not 
inappropriate that both sides should tell 
us directly and concretely what they 
stood for in their own way. Each evi- 
dently valued our good opinion and 
wanted at least our moral support. 

Low assented to this last statement but 
asserted that we knew what each was 
fighting for and that the Allies had 
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stated their terms—‘‘full reparations, 
complete restitution, and adequate guar- 
anties.”” I agreed that they were fighting 
for these things and that they ought to 
have them. 

“Certainly,” I said, “the Allies are in 
the right—that is, Great Britain, France, 
and Belgium are. I have been on their 
side since the first day the Germans 
moved. They ought to win and I believe 
they will win in the end; but I am not so 
blind as not to know that they are not 
fighting merely for the three things they 
proclaim. Their motives and purposes 
are very complex. The British for a long 
time have been very jealous of the growing 
commercial as_ well of the 
ing moral power of the 
Germans. Not un- 
naturally, they have 
watched with appre- 
hension the develop- 
ment of German 
onies. They are anxious 
about the Dardanelles, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and 
India. Great Britain 
intervened in 1878 to 
prevent the Turks from 
being driven out of 
Constantinople by the 
Russians. Great Brit- 
ain, France, and 
Belgium have acted 
nobly, but they have 
not acted from single 
or simple motives, and 
when the war is over 
we shall see evidence 
of the truth of it. If 
they win, we shall see 
a great scramble. 
There have been 
other wars and in all 
of them there were 
complex motives and 
loud protestations of 
unselfish aims. 

“Tt will do the Allies 
no harm to state their 


as grow- 
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by most of our people. They will include 
the evacuation and restitution of Belgium 
and France, the return of Alsace-Lorraine, 
a new Poland, an enlarged Serbia, a weak- 
ened Austria, the disappearance of the 
Turks from Europe and of Germany from 
Africa, the overthrow of Prussian mili- 
tarism, the safeguarding of backward 
nations, and some sort of international 
concert. 

“T believe our people can be brought 
to join in some concert of action based on 
just principles.” 

Low interrupted me to say that our 
people would not join in such an enterprise, 
because they were too isolated and too 
uninformed in international matters. I 
replied that they could 
be educated, that they 
could be brought to sup- 
port a sound plan to un- 
derwrite a _ prevention 
of war, that they would 
be willing to put the 
power of the nation back 
of such a plan, but that 
they would have no en- 
thusiasm for larger mili- 
tary preparedness, for 
piling battalion on bat- 
talion or squadron on 
squadron, in a mad race 
for military supremacy, 
and that they would not 
support the Allies in a 
scramble for power or 
territory, or aid in mak- 
ing it possible for any 
one of them later to lord 
it over Europe or over 

any other part of the 

world. The American 
people, I added, would 
not welcome dictation 
even from one of the 

Allies, and this nation 

itself did not wish 

to dominate anybody. 

It was sick of all that 

sort of mad business. 





purposes again and 
more fully. Their 
terms will be approved 
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It wanted merely a 
clean national house 
for itself, peace and 
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law everywhere in the world, so that 
people everywhere might prosper and 
nations might live together in neighborly 
fashion. 

Low thought that it was more than 
doubtful whether or not our people would 
ever codperate with Europe in any such 
fashion. A treaty would have to be 
made and the assent of the Senate would 
be required. The Senate would not assent. 
Our Constitution stood in the way. I ex- 
pressed the belief that a plan could be 
worked out which would not run counter 
to the Constitution, which would still 
leave the ultimate determination of peace 
or war in the hands of Congress, and which 
the people would support. I asserted 
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that it was a question of wise and coura- 
geous leadership, a question whether the 
people in such a matter would follow the 
leadership of the President, Hughes, Taft, 
and Root, who seemed to be together on 
T added that, unless something 
of the sort came out of the world tragedy, 


essentials. 


the sacrifices would have been largely in 
vain and I should be pessimistic about 
the future. 

Low left me saying that he thought he 
would send to his paper a statement giv- 
ing the substance of what I had said with- 
out in any way involving me. 

Evidently he went to the British Am- 
bassador and reported our conversation; 
for when I got home the next afternoon, 
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A RARE PORTRAIT OF 
Lady Spring-Rice was with Mrs. Houston. 
She said that Low had spoken to her 
husband about our interview and that the 
Ambassador was doing everything in his 
power to place the note in a favorable 
light. 

The reply of Germany as well as that of 
the Allies confirmed my view. Germany 
stated no terms: she merely offered to 
appoint delegates to a conference, which 
was not at all what the President had sug- 
gested. The joint note of the Allies, after 
protesting against the ‘assimilation’ es- 
tablished in the American note between 
the two groups of powers and saying that 
their objects would not be given in detail 
until the hour of negotiations, outlined a 
number of adjustments which would be 


PRESIDENT 


WILSON AT HIS DESK 

insisted upon, including the reorganization 
of Europe upon a stable basis. Mr. Bal- 
four himself wrote that a stable peace 
could not be made till Germany was de- 
feated and that three things were neces- 
sary for safety in the future: plotting such 
as Germany had engaged in must end; 
the Germans themselves must be brought 
to see that their former, unscrupulous, 
aggressive methods were wrong and in- 
tolerable; and international force 
must be created to give sanction to law 
and treaties. 

Apparently Germany hoped to trap the 
Allies into a peace which would spell vic- 
tory for her, or, failing that, she proposed 
to resume unrestricted submarine warfare 
without running grave risk of drawing the 
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THE LATE FRANKLIN K. LANE, 


United States into the war. She was lay- 
ing a predicate for such a course. 

On January 
Cheyenne, 


16th [1917], I went to 
Wyoming. On my return 
trip, Tuesday, the 23rd, I picked up a 
paper and found in it the President’s ad- 
dress to the Senate on the duty of our 
government in the days when peace should 
come and its terms should be fixed. 
The President had said nothing before I 
left Washington about his 
make this Senate. His 
main points were familiar. They had been 
made by him before in various ways at 
different times and had been a part of his 
thought for many months. 


purpose to 
address to the 


It was not an easy note to interpret and 
it did not surprise me that there was much 
criticism both of its substance and of its 
phraseology. I could not presume to 
know fully just what was back of it, but 
certain things were clear. In guarded 
terms he intimated his satisfaction with 
the reply of the Allies and his disappoint- 
ment over that of Germany. He then 
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projected his thought to the period of 
adjustment following the end of the war 
and the conclusion of treaties by the bellig- 
erents at We would have no 
voice at the time in determining the terms 


its close. 


of the peace, but something more, some- 
thing larger would be required to make 
the peace lasting and permanent, some- 
thing to be done by the nations in co- 
operation later. We must indicate that 
we proposed to use our intluence for sucha 
concert of action, for a covenant of peace, 
an underwriting to prevent another up- 
heaval. This nation must be educated 
and prepared in mind and resources. He 
had outlined part of this address in his 
talk before the League to Enforce Peace in 
May, The of education 
must continue. And further, if perma- 
nency of peace was to be secured, the terms 
made by the belligerents must be just, 


IQI0. process 


and by speaking our view now we might 
influence action in the direction of moder- 
ation and justice. 

So considered, I thought, the address 
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NEWTON D. BAKER, WHO 
was noble and timely, but I regretted the 
use of the phrase “ peace without victory” 
and the reference to the freedom of the 
seas. I did not want to see a stalemate. 
I wanted to see Germany vanquished. I 
wanted to see terms forced upon the 
Central Powers by the Allies, but I 
wanted, of course, to see the terms just, 
reasonable, and designed to perpetuate 
peace. I realized the danger that the 
victor would not be moderate and the 
value of cautions; and this I supposed 
was what the President 
to express. 

I felt that the reference to the freedom 
of the seas was. unfortunate, because I 
had never heard any one even 
how in time of war they could be free. 
They can be free only when there is peace 
and the only method I have any knowledge 
of for keeping the seas free is to prevent 
war among the great powers. No great 
nation in time of war will fail to use its 
navy to prevent its enemy from getting 
supplies or to protect its own. Free 
movement of all commerce in time of war 


really meant 


suggest 
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is inconceivable. The only remedy is to 
have no war. 

On Friday, February 2nd, when IT went 
to Cabinet meeting, I realized that we 
might be facing the most momentous issue 
in our experience and in the history of the 
nation. I had heard a rumor that a Ger- 
man note had come or was on the way 
renouncing all her partial pledges and 
recent practices and declaring her inten- 
tion to engage in unrestricted submarine 
warfare. 

The 


February 1st, a new 


note announced that, beginning 
war zone would be 
Great Britain and 
along the coast of France and Italy and 
that any ship found within it would be 
sunk without regard to life or property. 


established around 


This zone extended 400 miles west of Ire- 
land and ran south to a point goo miles 
west of Bordeaux. The eastern half of the 
North Sea, a narrow strip on the north 
coast of Spain, a space on Spain’s east 
coast in the Mediterranean, and a lane to 
the coast of For 
Americans who wished to visit England, 


Greece were exempt. 
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a ship, bearing a certificate from the 
Government of the United States that she 
carried no contraband, striped on each 
side with three alternate red and white 
stripes a meter wide, flying at each mast a 
large flag in white and red, might sail 
along the fiftieth parallel to Falmouth in 
Cornwall, provided she arrived on Sunday 
and departed on Wednesday ! 

This was the last word of a mad war 
lord—the furthest limit of dictation. If 
we accepted it, we surrendered our 
When I! 
heard the terms, I knew that Uncle Sam 
would begin to take off his coat and roll 


sovereignty and _ self-respect. 


up his sleeves. 

This note could have just one meaning 
for us. It meant war and meant the 
beginning of the end for Germany. 
had been rumors for 
some time that she 
might pursue this 


There 


course, but I could 
not believe that she 
would be so stupid. 
There was no ground 
for believing, in any 
event, that she would 
take such a_ course 
before the beginning 
of spring. March st 
was the date sug- 
gested. Why did she 
set February 1st as 
the date or why did 
she make the decision 
at all? 

Either she had 
really desired peace 
and thought she could 
induce the Allies to 
make one largely 
on her own terms 
and had _ been 
balked, or she had 
made an insincere 
bid for peace to lay 
a predicate for a 
barbarous method 
of warfare, or she 
had made up her 








rine, she could crush England quickly 
and then deal with France before this 
country could make her power felt. She 
could say to the neutrals: 

“We wanted peace. We tried to get it. 
Our adversaries are stubborn and _ blind. 
They 
Two can play 
We are driven to despera- 


They persist in their mad course. 
are trying to starve us. 
at this game. 
tion. We must resort to extreme meas- 
ures. It is not our fault. Let the Allies 
What else can we 
do? We cannot hold our hands and 
tamely drift to destruction.” 


take the consequences. 


Or she was bluffing, which was unlikely, 
or else she wanted by drawing us and 
perhaps other nations into the war to 
save her face, to say to her people: “It is 
What 
We must 


no use, 


The world is against us. 
can we do? 
give in.” 
The chances are 
that Germany's 
leaders have made up 
their minds that by 
using the submarine 
ruthlessly they can 
starve England, get a 
quick decision, and 
dictate terms. There 
are rumors that Ger- 
many has at last got 
ready a large number 
of improved subma- 
rines, that she feels 
that she can now do 
the job, and defy the 
world. It is not un- 
likely that she was 
temporizing with us 
up to this time be- 
cause she was not 
ready and that she 
is now prepared to 
practice what she 
was previously 
afraid to do, that 
she had no real 
intention of com- 
plying with our 
demands. 








mind that, by the 
use of the subma- 
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As we sat down, 
the President asked 
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marine warfare and barred zones, and thereafter she 
out mole Station 


ARMED 


‘Shall 
with 


what we thought should be done. 
I break off 


Germany?” 


diplomatic relations 


He immediately followed 
this question with a somewhat startling 
statement. He would say frankly that 
if he felt that, in order to keep the white 
race or part of it strong to meet the yellow 
race—Japan, for instance, in alliance with 
Russia, dominating China—it was wise to 
do nothing, then he would do nothing, and 
would submit to anything and any im 
putation of weakness or cowardice. This 
was a novel and unexpected angle. 
Several of us immediately began to 
speak. McAdoo did much talking. He 
was for prompt action. We must act or 
words. Baker was 
much impressed with the President’s long 
look Redtield 
favored action. Burleson, while remind- 
ing us that the Allies violating 
international thought we should 
make good our warning to Germany and 
our implied pledge to our people. The 
President observed that all these expres- 
sions were the result of a natural impulse 
but that they did not aid him greatly. 


swallow our brave 


ahead, as was Daniels. 


were 
law, 


left New York in March, 1917, in dehance of the German edicts 


WITH AMERICAN NAVAL CREWS 


Ipon inrestricted sub- 
crossed many times with- 


and other armed liners 
] 


Vhis drawing, by Burns, is reproduced by courtesy of Current [1 tstory 


When it came to my turn to speak, 
} 


[ began by saving that I was not appre 
hensive in the least about Japan, or about 
Japan, Russia, and China combined; that 
they were relatively weak intellectually, 
industrially, and morally; and that at 
best, the 
I continued: 

“We are 1 


menace. 


danger from them was remote 
low confronting a very grave 
stake. Jus- 
tice and fundamental national rights are 
involved. We 


we are and 


Civilization is at 
start from where 
take the next right step. 
Nothing worse can ever befall us than 


must 


what Germany proposes and no greater 
If we 
acquiesce, we ought not to pose as a nation 
We ought to invite 
the Kaiser to set up as our permanent dic- 
tator. I have heard of nothing for which 
Japan stands that I would not prefer. 


insult can be offered to any people. 


or as a free people. 


If we are capable of submitting, Japan or 
anybody else who would take us ought to 
have us. We would not be worth saving. 
Granting that the Allies have violated 
law and are not free from selfishness, 
normally, essentially, they stand for law 
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and order. Iam for asserting our rights, 
for standing with the Allies, for doing our 
part for our sake and for humanity.” 

The President said: ‘Very well. That 
does not reach far enough. What is the 
proposal? What is the concrete sugges- 
tion? What shall I propose? I must go 
to Congress. What shall I say?” 

I replied: ‘Do not wait to set out a full 
program. Immediately sever diplomatic 
relations and let come what will. Tell 
Congress what you have done. Say that 
you propose to protect American lives 
and rights. If necessary, ask for addi- 
tional authority. Let our merchant ves- 
sels arm. Let Allied vessels come freely 
into Aid the Allies with 
money, and, if necessary, with the Army 
and Navy. ‘These things would, of course, 
involve action by Congress, including a 
declaration that a state of war exists, 
but such action is not necessary for a 
severance of diplomatic relations and the 
arming of our merchantmen for defense.” 

After a little more discussion, we ad- 
journed. Saturday 


our harbors. 


ment against dragging us into the struggle. 
He knew the power of this country and I 
think he realized that what the submarine 
might do to England would be negligible 
compared to what we should do to Ger- 
many. He apparently was confident that 
Germany would win if this country was 
not drawn in. 

In fact, Bernstorff tried to convince 
himself and others that Germany had 
already won. About two weeks before 
he was sent home, I went to a luncheon 
given by a friend of mine at his home 
and much to my surprise I found Bern- 
storff among the guests. After we went 
into the smoking room, I was sitting a few 
feet from Bernstorff and overheard him 
say to his companion, who seemed to be 
quite sympathetic: 

“Of course, you know that Germany 
has won the war.” 

This was a trifle too much for me and so 
I quickly interposed and said: 

“That is very interesting. How do 
you arrive at such a conclusion?” 

“Why, can’t you 





morning, I received 
a telephone mes- 
sage from the 
White House that 
the President 
would address Con- 
I hurried 
up to the Capitol 
and listened with 
interest to his ad- 
dress announcing 
the severance of 
diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

And thus Bern- 
storff and his ob- 
jectionable and 
perniciously active 
aids were sent up- 
on their way; and 
I thought that the 
former went with 
no misgiving as to 
what his walking 
papers meant. [| 


gress. 








see,” he replied, 
“that Germany’s 
armies are on 
foreign soil every- 
where and cannot 
be driven back? If 
they move, it will 
be forward. At 
worst, it can be 
only a stalemate.” 

No,” I said, **] 
cannot see it. Mili- 
tary history has 
been my hobby for 
thirty years. I 
seem to recall that 
more than one 
army has surren- 
dered on _ foreign 
Two British 
armies surrendered 
in this country. I 
remember, too, 
that Robert E. Lee, 
for four years 


soil. 








believe he had 
warned his govern- 


BERNSTORFF 


© Harris & Ewing almost, marched 


back and forth 
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from the Rappahannock to the Potomac 
and beyond and then suddenly surren- 
dered. There are strange parallels in 
history. And then you must not forget 
what Napoleon said about the English.” 

“What did he say?” he asked, with 
much show of interest. 

“He said,” I told him, “that the Eng- 
lish never had sense enough to know when 
they were beaten.” 

Bernstorff showed no resentment over 
what I said. He made no reply. We 
separated and I left the party. 

On Tuesday, February 6th, at Cabinet 
meeting, the situation of our American 
merchantmen occupied attention. Of 
course, they had a right to go to sea, but 
would they exercise it, or would they tie 
up in our ports? Would it be right to 
allow them to take risks if they wished to 
do so? Should we require ships to ob- 
serve their mail contracts? It was sug- 
gested that the Postmaster-General tell 
such ships to use their discretion. I said 
that if this was done they should be told 
that they might arm for defense and that 
the government should advise them of 
their rights—that it was necessary that 
they be told the policy of the government. 
Some said that the government ought not 
to give any advice. Others insisted that 
the situation was highly abnormal and 
that the ship owners should not be left 
the responsibility of deciding the course of 
action. It was decided that they be told 
that their rights were just the same as if 
Germany had said nothing and that they 
could arm for defense. 

At the meeting on Friday, the oth, it 
was evident that the shipping situation 
had not been cleared up. The ships were 
not sailing. They were showing every 
sign of interning. They wanted further 
assurances and protection. They wanted 
the United States to furnish arms and gun 
crews. They could not otherwise get 
satisfactory guns or efficient marksmen. 
It was suggested that we had power to sell, 
lend, or give guns to them and to furnish 


crews. The question of convoy was 
raised. Baker said that inoffensive mer- 
chantmen should not be exposed to 
danger. It would be better to send naval 


vessels along and have a clear test. It 
was customary to convoy and to guarantee 
the safety of goods. We had to adjourn 
without arriving at a final decision. 

On Tuesday, the 13th, the shipping 
matter was again immediately taken up. 
McAdoo was strong for action. It would 
be folly to play into Germany’s hands by 
permitting our ships to tie up in ports. 
It was urgent that they sail, and, therefore, 
that they be armed and provided with 
trained gun crews without delay and, if 
wise, be convoyed. The question was 
raised as to the adequacy of arming or 
convoying or both. It was suggested 
that speed and manceuvering would be the 
best protection, but it was recognized 
that guns and crews were also desirable. 
The President said that Governor McCall 
of Massachusetts had called and had ad- 
vised that the government go slow. The 
people would approve delay for careful 
consideration. They did not wish precipi- 
tate action. 


McAdoo Insists Upon 
Arming Merchant Ships 


McAdoo was insistent. The President 
said that he would not act as suggested, 
using a government instrumentality, with- 
out going to Congress. Action might 
precipitate war and he did not wish to 
force the hand of Congress. It was its 
province to determine the matter of peace 
and war. McAdoo insisted that the 
President had power to take the course 
indicated, that delay would be dangerous, 
and that if trouble came from exercising 
our plain rights in the face of Germany’s 
illegal and offensive dictation, the people 
would gladly face the consequences. I 
agreed that action was necessary, and 
that the first step was for the President 
to go to Congress and to go as soon as 
possible. Several supported this view 
and the President assented. 

On Friday, the 16th, the question was 
once more discussed. The situation was 
more embarrassing and critical, but no 
determination was reached. The follow- 
ing day at the meeting of the Council of 
National Defense, I had a talk with Lane, 
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We agreed that it was necessary that the 
President do something. I discussed the 
situation with Baker. Isaid that the time 
for action had come. We could no longer 
play into Germany’s hands. 

“Tt is obvious that the freedom of our 
nation and of the world is at stake,” I 
said. ‘‘We should side with the Allies 
promptly and wholly. They are not un- 
selfish, but their brand of selfishness is 
much better than that of Germany. I 
would rather see this nation side with the 
Allies, go down to destruction with them if 
necessary, and disappear from the map as 
a nation, than to see it exist and prosper 
subject in the slightest degree to the dic- 
tation of an arrogant, medieval tyrant 
and his supporters.” 

Baker assented. 


Mc Adoo’s Insistence 
Nettled the President 


On the 23rd, we again brought up the 
matter of arming ships and the necessity of 
the President’s going to Congress. Mc- 
Adoo was emphatic in expressing his opin- 
ion that ships ought to be armed. The 
President ought to go ahead, Congress or 
no Congress. Action, prompt action, 
was demanded. It was no time for hesi- 
tation and slow courses. The President 
seemed to be somewhat nettled by Mc- 
Adoo’s insistence and emphatic manner 
and language. He said that things were 
being suggested which he had no right or 
power to do as a constitutional executive 
and some were apparently willing for him 
to assume the rdéle of a dictator. He 
added that, no matter what happened, he 
would do nothing which savored of dicta- 
torship—that the government would con- 
tinue to be one of law. 

I supported the view that there should 
be no further delay, that the ships 
should be armed, and that the President 
should go immediately to Congress and 
ask its support. 

The President inquired what I thought 
he should say to Congress and what form 
of support he should seek. I replied that 


he should lay the situation before that 
body, point out how, on account of the 
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uncertainty and danger, our commerce 
was being destroyed, and say that, since 
Germany had plainly warned us that she 
would sink our ships if they went about 
their business in lawful manner, it was not 
right that we should ask them to sail un- 
protected, and that Congress should 
authorize him to furnish them with guns 
and crews and any other necessary safe- 
guards. 

There was much discussion. I insisted 
that it was time to act. We had to face 
facts. We could not afford to let Ger- 
many dominate us or cut England off 
and then crush France. We would be 
next on her list. If she starved Eng- 
land, we alone would stand for law and 
order in the world. Germany would 
demand an abject surrender from Eng- 
land. She would demand her fleet and 
would take her colonies and a huge in- 
demnity. She would be the master of the 
world and her arrogance and ruthlessness 
would know no bounds. 

The President, I felt, agreed with every- 
thing we said, but he appeared to take 
an attitude of resistance to make us prove 
our case; and it was natural and wise that 
he should do so, seeing that the final 
responsibility was his and that it was a 
terrible thing to lead a great nation into 
such a war. I felt confident that he sided 
with us. 

Monday morning, the 26th, word was 
sent to me at my office that the President 
would address Congress and that it would 
be best to say little about it. After review- 
ing the situation, the President remarked 
that the tying up of our ships was complete 
so far as we were concerned and was what 
the Germans desired, but that no overt 
act had occurred. It was clear, however, 
that if our ships were spared it would be 
because of restraint unexpectedly exer- 
cised by German commanders and not be- 
cause of their instructions. The situation 
was fraught with the gravest dangers. 
Necessity for action might come at any 
moment if we were to defend our elemen- 
tary rights. “It would be most impru- 
dent to be unprepared.” 

The session and term of Congress were 
about to expire. He desired its “full 



































TROUBLE IN 


and immediate assurance of the authority” 
which he might need at any moment to 
exercise, and he added: 


No doubt I already possess that authority 
without special warrant of law, by the plain 
implication of my constitutional duties and 
powers: but I prefer, in the present circum- 
stances, not to act upon general implication. 
I wish to feel that the authority and the 
power of Congress are behind me in whatever 
it may be necessary for me to do. We are 
jointly the servants of the people and must 
act together and in their spirit, so far as we 
can divine and interpret it. 

No one doubts what it is our duty to do. 
We must defend our commerce and the 
lives of our people, in the midst of the present 
trying circumstances, with discretion but 
with clear and steadfast purpose. Only the 
method and the extent remain to be chosen, 
upon the occasion, if occasion should indeed 
arise. 


It was devoutly to be hoped that it 
would not be necessary to put armed forces 
into action anywhere. The American 
people did not desire it. They would un- 
derstand the spirit in which he was now 
acting. He desired that the belligerents 
also should understand it. He was the 
friend of peace and meant to preserve it 
for America as long as he was able. He 
was not proposing war or steps leading to 
it. War could come only from the willful 
acts and aggressions of others. He could 
not forecast the form or method of action. 
The people would trust him to act with 
restraint. He desired that Congress au- 
thorize him “to supply our merchant 
ships with defensive arms, should that 
become necessary, and with the means of 
using them, and to employ any other in- 
strumentalities and methods that may be 
necessary and adequate to protect our 
ships and our people in their legitimate pur- 
Suits on the seas.”” He was not thinking 
merely of material interests. He was 
thinking also of rights of humanity, with- 
out which there was no civilization. ‘‘I 
cannot imagine any man with American 
principles at his heart hesitating to defend 
these things.” 

And yet, when the bill embodying his 
views was presented, there was so much 
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objection that its failure seemed likely. 
There are two factions in temporary or 
permanent opposition. The regular Re- 
publicans, led by Lodge, criticized the 
President on the one hand for pursuing a 
vacillating policy and on the other for 
usurping power. The pacifists, headed by 
La Follette, were opposed to any resist- 
ance. Nothing could induce them to 
yield. I asked Captain Bill McDonald, 
the Texan Ranger, who happened to be in 
Washington at the time, what he thought 
ought to be done. He said: 

“T would give La Follette a swift, hard 
kick where it would do most good and 
take his tobacco away from him.” 


Filibuster Reminded 
The President of Poland 


The opponents, led by La Follette, 
filibustered till the end of the session 
and defeated the measures; and during this 
time an amendment was proposed by 
Cooper, the ranking Republican member 
of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to prohibit the arming of munition 
ships. It received 124 votes in its favor to 
295 against it. This was not the unanimity 
which the President so much desired or the 
spirit which he had a right to expect from 
American citizens, particularly from those 
who held positions of power. The regular 
Republican leaders themselves had held a 
caucus on February 23rd and had decided 
to filibuster to defeat necessary measures 
in order to force the President to call an 
extra session of Congress after the inaugu- 
ration, another disturbing and petty ex- 
hibition of partisan spirit in the face of a 
grave national crisis. 

The action of the opposing forces ought 
to have been a sufficient answer to those 
who complained that the President was 
not moving fast enough, and his frequent 
appearance before Congress to take the 
members into his confidence should have 
been a complete refutation of the silly mis- 
representation that he had usurped or 
desired to usurp power and to make him- 
self something of a dictator—a stupid, 
partisan misrepresentation. 

The President properly characterized 
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the action of the filibuster group in the 
Senate. He stated that while 500 of the 
531 members of the House were ready to 
act, the Senate could not act because a 
group of 11 Senators said it should not, and 
he added: 


The Senate of the United States is the only 
legislative body in the world which cannot 
act when the majority is ready for action. 
A little group of willful men, representing no 
opinion but their own, have rendered the 
great Government of the United States help- 
less and contemptible. The only remedy is 
that the rules of the Senate shall be so altered 
that it can act. 


On Inauguration Day, March sth, I 
saw the President in his room in the Capi- 
tol and talked with him about the Sena- 
torial filibuster. I asked him whether 
he was about to be inaugurated President 
of the United States or Poland. He knew 
what I meant and instantly answered: 
“Poland.” He commented on the vanity 
of La Follette and the slipperiness of 
Stone.* 

In his Inaugural Address, the President 
devoted his attention almost exclusively 
to the foreign problems. The chief 
thoughts in his mind were the part that 
this nation should be ready to play when 
the war ended, the possibility of our being 
drawn into the struggle, and the high 
need of unity and genuine patriotic spirit. 


How the Cabinet Favored 
Immediate Actton 


At Cabinet meeting, Tuesday, March 
2oth, the President said that he had two 
matters or questions on which he wanted 
our advice. Should he call Congress in 
extra session before April 16th, the date 
set? What should he say to it? He re- 
viewed the situation and remarked that it 
might look as if he were calling the body 
together to tell it what he had done. 
Doubtless, he had power to do more. 
Unquestionably, Germany had committed 
a number of overt acts. He had directed 
that the ships be armed. He could spend 


*Senator William J. Stone, of Missouri, Lodge’s 
predecessor as Chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


and was spending $115,000,000. The 
War and Navy Departments are very 
active. What is the next step? He 
paused. No one said anything up the 
line, so I began: 


To answer both questions, it is necessary 
to decide whether we wish to do more than has 
been done and what it should be. I think we 
should do much more. Germany is now 
making war onus. She has been making war 
on us for some time, sinking our ships, even 
our empty ships homeward bound, and killing 
our citizens. We see what she is trying to do 
against us in Mexico. We ought to recognize 
that a state of war exists. What can we do? 
We can get a big army and navy started. We 
can further prepare financially. We are 
organizing industrially. First of all, find out 
from the Allies just what aid we can most 
quickly and effectively give. 

The quickest way to hit Germany is to help 
the Allies. The thinking of many of our 
people is crude. They are discussing only a 
large army and that as if it were part of a 
permanent policy. That is one thing—a long 
way off. We shall need a large army quickly, 
but in the meantime, we must render other 
help. Get supplies to the Allies. Help with 
our Navy. Hurry up with submarines and 
submarine destroyers. Build ships, multi- 
tudes of ships for freight, very fast ships, not 
necessarily big ones. Extend liberal credits 
to the Allies. Send regulars who can be 
spared from training our new army to France. 
Send them “to return the visit of Rocham- 
beau.” , 


I said that I was quoting the French 
Ambassador, with whom I had dined on 
Sunday. He had said to me: “I do not 
know whether you will enter the war or 
not, but if you do, we shall not expect you 
—and I am sure that I am speaking the 
sentiments of my government—to send 
any men to France except a detachment, 
for sentimental reasons, to return the 
visit of Rochambeau. We shall want you 
to aid us mainly on the sea and with credits 
and supplies.” 

Baker said he thought that immediate 
steps should be taken, or that the country 
would demand that immediate steps be 
taken, to raise a great army and that uni- 
versal training be inaugurated. I replied 
that I was in favor of both, but that 
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meantime other things could be done. I 
suggested that Congressional sanction 
would be required for the things I thought 
should be done. It should first of all 
recognize that a state of war existed. 
Even if that step was not to be taken, it 
was desirable to have the legislative 
branch in thorough understanding and 
accord with the executive. We were 
drifting. Why delay two weeks? Call 
Congress and ask it to declare that a state 
of war existed, to pass the necessary legis- 
lation, and to vote the needed appropria- 
tions or authorizations. There could be 
no half-way measures. War could not be 
waged mildly. 

McAdoo spoke to the same effect, in- 
dicating many domestic matters which 


would need immediate attention. Lans- 
ing said little or nothing, as usual. Wil- 


son, Secretary of Labor, said that he had 
reluctantly made up his mind that action 
had to be taken. We were at war. Con- 
gress should be called to declare that it 
existed. Gregory and Baker and Red- 
field expressed the same opinion. Lane 
said nothing. Burleson and Daniels had 
not spoken. 

The President said: ‘‘ Burleson, you and 
Daniels have said nothing.”’ 

Burleson replied quietly: “We are at 
war. I am in favor of calling Congress 
at the earliest moment.” 

Daniels gave us the views of the naval 
experts. 

The President said that the principal 
things which had occurred since he had 
last addressed Congress which differed, 
except in degree, from what had been dis- 
cussed, were the Russian Revolution, the 
talk of more liberal institutions in Ger- 
many, and the continued reluctance of our 
ships to sail. If our entering the war 
would hasten and fix the movements in 
Russia and Germany, it would be a marked 
gain to the world and would tend to give 
additional justification for the whole 
struggle, but he could not assign these 
things as reasons for calling Congress at 
an earlier date. The justification would 
have to rest on the conduct of Germany, 
the clear need of protecting our rights, of 
getting ready, and of safeguarding civili- 


zation against the domination of Prussian 
militarism. 

I remarked that he would not have to 
determine the details of his address or his 
exact recommendations till a few days la- 
ter, but that what he had said was suffi- 
cient. The entire Cabinet was definitely in 
favor of going to the mat with Germany 
and of going immediately and with all the 
nation’s power. 

Events moved very rapidly. In a 
few days, the Russian Revolution was 
under way; the British were advancing 
up the Tigris; and the railroad strike was 
called for Saturday; but was postponed for 
forty-eight hours, when concessions were 
made. 


Will Russia Continue 
To Push the War? 


Of these things, the Russian Revolution 
was the most important, dramatic, and 
far-reaching. The question is whether it 
will stick and whether the new govern- 
ment can and will wage war effectively 
against the Germans. Another question 
is whether or not the revolutionary spirit 
may not extend to Austria and Germany 
and assist in undermining the morale of 
the people in those countries. Certainly 
it will abate their fear of the Russians. 
The Russians ought to be able to carry 
on. The Church is with the revolution. 
Russia got rid of serfdom peaceably. 
Her people have experience, especially in 
local codperation. She ought to be able 
to push the war. France did hers against 
Europe after her revolution. But France 
had to fight for her freedom. The Rus- 
sians may say that they have won their 
freedom and that there is nothing to be 
gained by fighting longer. 

On Wednesday, the 21st, the President 
called Congress to meet on April 2nd. 
At the Cabinet meeting Friday, the 23rd, 
the time was consumed in discussing 
routine matters of preparation, partic- 
ularly with regard to legislation which it 
would be necessary for Congress to pass. 

Next day, March 24th, there was an 
important meeting of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. Much excellent work 
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had been done by the various agencies of 
this body and reports of progress were re- 
ceived and considered. The advisory 
committee said that it desired to go on 
record in favor of getting an army of 
1,000,000 men ready and of universal 
military training. It was stated that the 
President’s thought seemed to be that 
the regular army should be raised im- 
mediately to its full quota, that the militia 
should be thoroughly prepared, and that 
we should have 500,000 volunteers. If 
volunteering failed, we should resort to 
conscription. We were not in a position 
to waste time debating a permanent policy. 
It might be a waste not only of time now, 
but of time after the war closed, because 
the nations might be induced to disarm 
in large measure. 

The majority of the members of the 
council strongly objected to the volunteer 
idea and advocated the draft. One mem- 
ber questioned the wisdom of resorting to 
the draft and another emphatically op- 
posed it. 

I advocated compulsory training. I 
strongly objected to volunteering on the 
ground that it was undemocratic and 
wasteful. It is unjust to allow those to 
fight our battles who have the vision to 
see and appreciate the issues, and the 
character and patriotism to offer their 
lives; and to permit those who are slow to 
remain in security. We cannot afford to 
have our most eager men swept away, as 
England had. Volunteering is unjust. 
It is also inadequate and unsafe in modern 
war especially, where great numbers have 
to be raised and trained quickly. It has 
been ruinous in every other war in which 
we have engaged. It is likewise much 
more costly in dollars and cents. Com- 
pulsion alone permits the requisite selec- 
tion of men and their designation for tasks 
which are essential and for which they are 
best fitted. 

The chairman, Secretary Baker, said 
that he would present our views strongly 
to the President. 

At Cabinet meeting, Friday, March 
30th, we had a long discussion of the handl- 
ing of the interned German ships. The 
opinion was unanimous that their crews 
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ought to be taken off and that the vessels 
ought to be requisitioned. The discus- 
sion turned on the method of taking the 
crews off quietly and suddenly. Any 
other nation but this and England would 
have taken them off directly by the use of 
soldiers or marines. But we had to do 
the thing legally or under the guise of 
legality. It was suggested that the De- 
partment of Labor could act under the 
Immigration Laws on the assumption 
that the aliens were in our ports, that 
they could be admitted to the United 
States and could then be interned! This 
seemed to be a feasible course, and it was 
agreed that the Army and Navy might 
codéperate with the immigration authori- 
ties in the task. 

The President raised the question of 
the sentiment of the country. It was our 
view that the country would be back of 
the government in a declaration that a 
state of war existed. I made a report as 
to the state of mind in the Middle West. 
On Tuesday I had read to the Cabinet 
this letter from President Alderman, of 
the University of Virginia: 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville 
Office of the President 
March 22, 1917. 
Hon. D. F. Houston, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Houston: 

I quite appreciate your position, and we 
will simply hope that you can come. With 
all your burdens, no one should expect much 
from you. 

I do wish I could talk with you about the 
world situation. I think about it all the time. 
I believe it to be our duty, as a nation now, as 
a matter of self-interest, as a matter of na- 
tional honor, as a matter of future world 
influence, and as a matter of keeping quick 
and vital the national spirit and the national 
conscience, to go to war with Germany, un- 
less the present control of the German Govern- 
ment sees fit to cease its methods of crime 
and aggression. 

Of course, we are at war with Germany, or 
rather they are at war with us. You know 


my admiration and confidence and affection 
In the first place, his 
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knowledge of the real facts goes far beyond 
anything we outsiders can appreciate; and, in 
the second place, he has great power of analy- 
sis, calmness of judgment, coolness of mind, 
and a great background of knowledge and 
understanding. I never permit myself to 
criticize him, even as a friend, because I have 
a feeling that in the end it will be shown that 
he is right. I can understand his aversion to 
carrying a nation into war that does not want 
to be carried into war. But he never said a 
truer thing than when he said that no great 
war could hereafter occur without our parti- 
cipation. In my judgment that applies to 
1917, as well as to some future date. 

The President has been patient; he has 
been reasonable; he has preserved our dignity 
and honor; but I do not think it can be done 
longer without a frank resort to force. Per- 
sonally, of course, I have never drawn a neu- 
tral breath since August 1, 1914. I believe 
that the victory of the present German system 
would mean the deadliest blow that democ- 
racy has ever received in its splendid progress 
in human society. I believe our destiny is not 
to serve the world at this juncture by a soft 
mediation but by the use of righteous force 
at the decisive moment to help turn the tide 
as between the ideals of democratic society 
and the ideals of autocratic society; and if 
we do go to war, I pray we shall go at it like 
practical people, seeing war as war, and using 
every weapon and forming every alliance, 
temporary though they may be, and taking 
every step that can in honor be taken to 
achieve a victory for democracy and end the 
present mad condition of affairs in the world. 

If it means expeditionary force, large num- 
bers of destroyers, participation in the active 
fighting in the war zone, we should go to it 
under the best advice our experts can give. 
If it means credit and food and all sorts of 
economic aid, then that is the direction to 
take. Delicacy and dallying do not go down 
with the Prussian. Force and fear are his 
controlling motives, and he understands no 
psychology that is not tied up with these 
impulses. I confess it is the situation after 
the war, no matter which way the tide turns, 
that makes me feel that we should go in for 
thorough-going reorganization of our life on 
a basis of defensive preparation. This, of 
course, is against all of my predilections and 
traditions, but I have been driven to it by the 
unfolding of events. 

I thought these people might be bluffing, as 
they are great bluffers, until the sinking of 
the last three ships. I am in favor of univer- 


sal service, and I believe the country wants 
action now. The country trusts the Presi- 
dent. They know that he is a patriot with a 
vision and with heart, but if he should now 
act simply, directly, forcefully, the heart and 
pride and spirit of this whole nation will rise 
to his leadership and to his call in a way that 
might astound him in its devotion and pur- 
pose. 

It is time now, I believe, to sound the toc- 
sin, and no man can sound it, if he so wills, so 
effectively as the President. I wish I could 
talk with you about this matter. One cannot 
dictate without consciousness that he is speak- 
ing ineffectually about such a great matter. 

Give my love to Mrs. Houston and to 
Charlie Crane, if he is in reach. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. A. ALDERMAN. 


I added that it was unnecessary for me 
to say again that I thought the time for 
debate had passed and the time for strong, 
vigorous action had come—that I fully 
agreed with Alderman. 

It was recognized that there would be a 
many disaffected individuals and 
that precautions which had already been 
discussed and taken, such as the guarding 
of railways, tunnels, ports, and important 
buildings, should be followed up and 
strengthened. It was also, however, confi- 
dently believed that no situation would de- 
velop which could not be readily handled. 

We adjourned feeling confident that the 
President would recommend the declara- 
tion of the existence of a state of war and 
that the nation would pledge all its 
resources to the prosecution of the struggle 
to a speedy end. 

As we were leaving the Cabinet meeting, 
some one asked me what I would do if the 
President should decide not to take up 
Germany’s challenge and go before Con- 
I replied that I was not in the 
least apprehensive about the course he 
would take and that there was no use in 
wasting time speculating about the mat- 
ter. I added that if by any chance he 
should not act, there would be such a 
fundamental difference of attitude on a 
vital issue that the only decent course 
open to me would be to resign and let the 
President put in my place somebody 


great 


gress. 
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whose views accorded with his. I sug- 
gested that it would be very unfortunate 
even to raise such a question or to refer 
to it on the outside, as rumors would 
quickly spread that there had been or was 
any doubt whatever. 

In the afternoon, when I got back to my 
office, feeling that the President, in the 
hour of his great trial and responsibility, 
would not object to a word of sympathy 
and support, and in order to comply with 
my promise to send him a copy of Alder- 
man’s letter, I wrote the following note, 
enclosing the letter. 


March 30, 1917. 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I am sending you Alderman’s letter. I 
promised to leave it with you but neglected 
to do so. 

Alderman, as usual, expresses himself very 
admirably. He says many things that we 
here think and feel. I think it is strikingly 
true that the great mass of the American peo- 
ple trust you. They trust you so completely 
that they have not thought it necessary to 
advise you. They have assumed that you 


know the situation and the facts better than 
they do. I think that the overwhelming 
sentiment is in favor of going forward and of 
taking a strong course. The only alternative 
to a strong forward course is to recede from 
our former position, to shut ourselves off from 
international affairs, and to confine ourselves 
within our own borders. This is impossible. 
One result would be to run the risk of leaving 
democracy to the tender mercies of the Cen- 
tral autocracies. I do not believe that we can 
morally longer throw the responsibility for 
safeguarding civilization on England and 
France. The time for debate, as it seems to 
me, has passed. I believe that the course of 
action you wish the country to follow should 
be outlined not in passionate, but yet in very 
strong and forceful terms. ‘“‘It is time now, I 
believe, to sound the tocsin.”” I know the 
case is difficult to state and yet I believe it is a 
very strong one. 
Faithfully yours, 


or wf | SX, Dr, . 
r) 

- A (‘46% 

The President, 

The White House. 
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On With Railway Consolidation! 
‘An Article by the Foremost Authority 


WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY 


Ropes Professor of Economics, Harvard University 


As a special examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission Professor Ripley, in 
accordance with the Transportation Act of 1920, formulated the plan for consolidation of 


railroads. 


In view of that service and the present status of proposed consolidations his 


views, as expressed in this article, are important and highly significant. 


HERE is to-day about one share- 

holder in American corporations, 

of one kind or another, as I recall 
it, for each owner of an automobile in the 
United States. Whether this is actually 
so or not, is of slight consequence. Statis- 
tics are not intended primarily to tell the 
truth. They are uttered for the purpose 
of proving a point. But it is a fact, really, 
that there were in 1923 upward of 
14,400,000 corporate stockholders in the 
United States as against only about 
4,400,000 in 1900, according to the income 
tax returns. 

What part has investment in railroads 
played in this great movement? There 
were only 800,000 such holders on the 
books of Class I roads in 1925, an increase 
from about 500,000 ten years ago. The 
proportion of capital stocks in the hands 
of the public as against those standing in 
brokers’ names, or in Treasury holdings, 
is uncertain. But with all such allow- 
ances, the increment in the number of 
more or less permanent railroad share 
owners cannot exceed a quarter of a million 
during the decade. Yet there were 250,000 
new names entered on the stock books of 
the electric light and power companies 
in the single year 1923. Let us emphasize 
the contrast a bit further! The Illinois 
Central, far famed for ownership among its 
patrons along the line, had about six times 
as many shareholders in 1g00 as the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company of Chicago. 
In 1923, the railroad had come to have 
24,000 owners; the electric light company 
had 42,900—well on toward twice as many. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
United States Steel Corporation were 
about even twenty-five years ago. Each 
has grown rapidly since that time; but 
the industrial concern has 35,000 more 
shareholders to-day than our biggest rail- 
road. The Baltimore & Ohio and the 
American Telephone Company stood about 
even in 1900. Now the telephone has 
seven times as many names on its stock 
books. Swift & Company, the New York 
Consolidated Gas Company, and the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad were in the same 
class in this regard a quarter-century back. 
The railroad to-day has 6,000 share hold- 
ers; and the other two together exceed 
that figure by the round number of 100,000. 

Something surely must be wrong when 
the greatest single industry of the United 
States, more dependent by reason of its 
geographical extent than any other coun- 
try except Russia upon transportation for 
its general prosperity, manifests such lack 
of public confidence. This is the more 
extraordinary because railroad invest- 
ments, by reason both of their high propor- 
tion of real property and of the indispen- 
sability of the service, would seem best 
fitted to be a safe possession of the people 
at large. The story of past mistakes on 
both sides is now an open book for all to 
read. But the time has come, in my judg- 
ment, to consider whether things have not 
so far shaped up as to warrant for the 
steam roads a new lease of life, financially; 
whether, in short, our railways may not 
once more assume their rightful place as a 
preferred repository for the savings of the 
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common people. It has been my dream 
for a generation that this should ulti- 
mately come about. The wheel, per- 
haps, may not yet have completed its 
full turn; but if all goes well, I hold it 
to be in pass of doing so in the imme- 
diate future. 

The proviso in the Transportation Act 
of 1920 which requires the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
undertaking of any new railroad building, 
while not widely advertised, will go farther 
in the long run to stabilize and insure the 
capital investment in railroads now ex- 
istant than almost any other safeguard 
which could be set up. 


How Mr. Loree’s Plan 
Upset Other Plans 


The importance of the foregoing pro- 
vision against speculative or even merely 
enthusiastic over-investment of money 
in competing enterprises in this field, is well 
exemplified in a proposal of first class mag- 
nitude at the present time, to construct 
another trunk line between New York and 
Chicago. This ambitious project, brought 
forward by the President of the little 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad, engages 
public notice not only because of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars necessary 
to build new lines to piece out the existing 
mileage; but also, of course, because of its 
direct bearing upon the earning power and 
financial stability of the other through 
lines in the same territory. 

Just as those in control of the four 
trunk systems, existent or practically ef- 
fected, have almost reached an agreement 
among themselves, under chaperonage of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as to an amicable partition of the mileage 
of this most important district, along 
comes this distracting proposition. And, 
most disconcertingly, it is reénforced by 
a substantial minority investment in vari- 
ous other properties which are essential to 
the consummation of this four-party 
trunk line pact. The proposal is avowedly 
indefinite; it lacks many fundamentals, 
like provision for terminals at places like 
Pittchvrgh; and yet its bearing upon the 


entire situation is so fundamental as to 
arrest attention. 

Some regard it as merely a gesture to 
affect the trading values of various indis- 
pensable parts and connections for the 
general plan. Whether it is or not, our 
immediate concern has to do with the 
fact that not a tie or a pound of rail can 
be laid down anywhere until the propo- 
nents have proved their case. A highly 
competent body of experts at Washington 
must be satisfied: first, that there is a 
demonstrated need of additional trans- 
portation plants for the territory in general; 
second, that this need will be better met by 
building a new road than by amplification 
of the existing facilities. 

The curse of railroading, down to the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Louisville & Nashville case in 
1917, was politics. For this the carriers 
were partly to blame. In the early days 
they certainly reached out for everything 
in sight which was to be had through 
favor of the Congress or of the state 
legislatures. If you wish to bring mat- 
ters right down to date, read the report 
of the New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission for 1916 on the activities of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad in the in- 
ternal politics of that state. 

Railroads were originally the most per- 
fect instrumentality for service as a politi- 
cal machine. They were ubiquitous, all 
spread out and yet subject to attack at 
every point; thousands of contacts involv- 
ing litigation compelled employment of a 
horde of lawyers; and in the railroad pass 
and other forms of favoritism the best pos- 
sible currency for use in political business 
was afforded. The law now prohibits 
passes. It has practically eliminated 
them, save for railroad employees. And 
the last nail in the coffin lid was driven 
home when the United States Supreme 
Court decided in 1917 that “there can be 
nothing private or confidential in the 
activities and expenditures of a carrier 
engaged in interstate commerce” and 
that the inquisitorial powers of the govern- 
ment “extend to all the activities of 
carriers and to all sums expended by them 
which would affect in any way their 
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benefit or burden as agents of the public.” 
This shut off the railroads’ activity in 
politics. 

There is only one little political cloud in 
the sky. That is the occasional disposi- 
tion of members of Congress to bring to 
pass by legislation things which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the 
exercise of its administrative discretion has 
refused to permit. The pending Gooding 
bill, which if enacted would prescribe a 
perfectly rigid long and short haul rate 
system for all parts of the country, affords 
an illustration. The sectional interest of 
the Rocky Mountain territory seeks 
thereby to prevent any possible reduction 
in the long haul rates of the transcontinen- 
tal lines, no matter what justification 
might be adduced therefor. 

Oddly enough, there is a certain danger, 
also, especially in the field of consolidation, 
of the exercise of purely political pressure 
upon Congress on behalf of the so-called 
short lines, the little independent branches 
and feeders all over the country. There 
are hundreds of these. They have more 
political influence in the aggregate than the 
big Class I carriers. The reason is obvious. 
The great railroads are held largely under 
absentee ownership. Location of the 
property is far from the domicile of the 
shareholders. Not so the short lines. 
Each little road has on its board those 
prominent in the church, socially, finan- 
cially, and almost every other way in the 
locality. Pressure from such a source 
threatens the Congressional member in a 
peculiarly sensitive way. The only safe- 
guards against all such influences is to run 
up at the Capitol a wall of double steel 
plates from cellar to roof, electro-welded 
all about the edges, between politics and 
administrative supervision. This goal at 
all events is so nearly attained after years 
of painful experience as to offer great en- 
couragement for the years to come. 

The outrageous exploitation of invest- 
ors, the speculation and fraud which left 
a slimy trail across the pages of our railway 
history are matters of public record. My 
first contact with matters of this sort was 
in the public service about 1900, acting as 
economic counsel on railroad legislation 


for the United States Industrial Commis- 
sion. 

I formulated ten specific recommenda- 
tions, following a voluminous descriptive 
report. And pride in the matter is surely 
pardonable in view of the fact that hardly 
a comma in nine of those proposals was 
changed, that to-day every mother’s son of 
them is written into our Federal statutes. 
Some of these recommendations dealing 
with administrative procedure, rate cut- 
ting, and reasonableness of rates, became 
law under the impetus of the Roosevelt 
Administration. But it was not until 1920 
that the capstone was set which conferred 
the same jurisdiction over financial prac- 
tice, as had so long been enjoyed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
matter of rates. For long a practical 
deadlock continued, leading up to this 
grant of power. 


Scandals Injure Both 
Investments and Service 


Despite the demonstrated need of better 
returns, even before the war period, the 
commission had rigidly set its face against 
the granting of higher rates until it had 
been placed in the possession of power to 
control the disposition of such enhanced 
income as these higher rates might pro- 
duce. A series of scandals, notably those 
of the Chicago & Alton, the New Haven, 
the Frisco, the Pere Marquette, and the 
Rock Island, had disclosed the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of managing bankers 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
public. Nor was it primarily that such 
exploitation fleeced the unwary investor, 
which gave concern. The gravest harm 
resulted from the utter prostration, finan- 
cially, of the corporation, rendering it un- 
able to maintain proper facilities for the 
present or to secure funds to meet the 
needs of the future. Chicago & Alton 
stock sold at $200 a share in the late ’9go’s. 
Two years ago it was my privilege in 
board meeting to make the motion to dis- 
pose of Rock Island holdings of such stock 
at $2.50 a share. Never mind who prof- 
ited or lost by it! Our main concern is 
for the character of the service to which 
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the public was compelled to submit, which 
resulted from the long-standing financial 
prostration of the road. 

All these scandals, too, are now matters 
of history. The Transportation Act of 
1920 not only confers full responsibility 
over such matters of finance upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but it 
also relieves the carriers themselves of a 
grievous handicap, for this assumption of 
financial control is “exclusive and plen- 
ary.’ That disposes at one fell swoop of 
a mass of harassing state legislation which 
had created a practically impossible con- 
dition of affairs. This relief it was, per- 
haps, which led to the final acquiescence 
in this grant of power by the financial 
powers that were. The point to notice is 
that this authority stands to-day as one 
of the prime guarantees for the security 
of railroad investments. It is, moreover, 
an approval which looks not only at the 
character of the security to be issued, but 
also at the purpose and intended use of the 
proceeds. 


The Supervision 
of «Melon Cutting” 


A few concrete instances of the benef- 
icent use of this power may not be out of 
order. One of the first had to do with an 
epidemic of proposals along about 1920, 
by roads with a superabundance of earning 
power, to capitalize their surpluses— 
“cutting a melon,” in other words. In 
the old days such operations were most 
provocative of popular discontent, by 
reason of the excesses to which they were 
carried; but now in quick succession the 
Lackawanna, the Louisville & Nashville, 
and the Burlington readjusted their capi- 
talization in a decent and orderly fashion 
without a whiff of popular criticism. For 
these surpluses were handled as they de- 
served to be, as a joint possession of the 
public and the corporation; an anchor to 
windward for the stockholders, and a fund 
upon which to draw for unproductive yet 
necessary expenditures for the benefit of 
the public. The commission stopped off 
in the Burlington case the gift of bonds 
for this purpose and limited it to stock; 
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also it prescribed that only a portion of 
such surplus might be so distributed. 
New standards for sound financial prac- 
tice were the result. Or, in the Denver 
& Rio Grande reorganization, a little later, 
three times did the plan of the bankers go 
back for revision, before it was able to pass 
muster, under official scrutiny. In an- 
other instance a well-merited rebuke was 
administered to the New York bankers 
and lawyers who reorganized the Katy. 
The fees were cut by upward of $800,000. 
The pending investigation of the Milwau- 
kee reorganization is, in itself, bound to 
have a salutary and sobering influence. 
Perhaps the most notable case of all is 
the recent denial by the commission of the 
consolidation plan for the proposed Nickel 
Plate system. In this instance, a hoary 
financial practice under a new guise, that 
of the concentration of voting power in 
the management at the expense of the 
ordinary shareholder, was nipped in the 
bud. Never have the courts dealt more 
vigorously to define the relative rights of 
majority and minority interests in a cor- 
poration. Well, indeed, may the ordinary 
investor contemplate the future of his lit- 
tle stake, resting content in the assurance 
that he is relieved from at least one of the 
greatest dangers of loss which beset the 
owners of railroad securities in the past. 
Another fortunate circumstance is this: 
Railroad finance is peculiarly free from 
these new-fangled devices of split common 
stock, served up as they have been of late 
in various forms. Even the no-par stock 
idea has made but little progress among 
railroads; although it has swept the boards 
among industrial and other public utility 
corporations. The El Paso & Southwest- 
ern Railroad alone has been permitted to 
adopt it, although another case is pending. 
I hold it to be a dangerous expedient for 
any corporation, to be regarded with dis- 
trust unless hedged about with many safe- 
guards. It has no proper place among 
railroads, in any event. For no-par stock 
is properly employed only to represent 
indefinitely capitalized earning power, that 
is to say, good-will; and never yet has any 
regulatory commission, to my knowledge, 
acceded to the proposition that good-will 
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for a public service corporation was prop- 
erly capitalizable at all. I look to see no- 
par stock therefore blocked off from 
further introduction in this domain. This 
will contribute to a much sounder and at 
all events more intelligible system of ac- 
counting, especially in the make-up of the 
balance sheet. 

Along with the sense of security atten- 
dant upon governmental financial super- 
vision, there goes the great advantage 
which attaches to the existing publicity 
and standardization of accounts. The 
financial status of a railroad to-day is as 
nearly an open book as is that of a na- 
tional bank—downright fraud of course 
always excepted. 

A major advantage of standardization 
and publicity of railroad accounts under 
this financial surveillance, also, is that it 
affords one of the best safeguards against 
speculative management—direction, that 
is to say, which seeks to profit rather from 
the ups and downs of the stock market 
than from the steady and normal working 
of the plant. Speculation is the exact 
opposite of sound management. Specula- 
tion thrives of necessity upon change. 
Sound management sets its face always in 
the direction of stabilization. In the old 
days a favorite device was slowly to up- 
build the property through retention of 
earnings which ought to have been paid 
out as dividends, manipulating the ac- 
counts in order to keep the secret. The 
general public, discouraged by non- 
payment of dividends, would “let go,” 
only perhaps to discover, too late, that 
plums or a melon had been ripened for dis- 
tribution, unbeknownst. 

The power over dividend policy and as 
respects maintenance and improvement, is 
one of the few which remain at the present 
time in a board of railroad directors, un- 
affected by any governmental supervision. 
Even this power, nowadays, will very 
likely not be allowed to be abused; in such 
cases, for example, as “jockeying for posi- 
tion’’ with a view to imminent consolida- 
tion. Publicity of accounts makes the 
distinction recognizable for the analyst 
between dividends and actual earnings. 
One may discover upon investigation 


whether the road is being “skinned” or 
“fattened.” To this degree there has 
been an equalization of advantage as be- 
tween the so-called “insiders” and the 
ordinary shareholders. It is this sharing 
of information which of necessity restricts 
the opportunity, and lessens the incentive, 
to railroad officials or banking managers, 
to play with the stock ticker, instead of 
attending strictly to transportation busi- 
ness. Is it not clear that here, too, things 
have distinctly looked up? 


The Folly of Starving 
Our Railroads 


Yet another real insurance against loss is 
unquestionably afforded by the great 
experiment in physical valuation of these 
properties which, at a cost of perhaps 
$100,000,000, has now been prosecuted 
since 1914. The appraisal is drawing to- 
ward its close at last. Originally proposed 
by legislators who held that the railroads 
had been derelict in their duty to serve 
the public at reasonable cost, this inven- 
tory was initiated against the strenuous 
opposition of the carriers themselves. As 
the exhibits have been built up, year after 
year, it has become more and more appar- 
ent that honest investment and straight- 
forward management need have no fear 
of the results. Only those who have 
created a flimsy financial structure need 
be apprehensive. And to date so large a 
number of these valuations appear to war- 
rant the volume of outstanding securities 
that the original advocates and opponents 
of the valuation have swapped sides re- 
garding it. 

In one respect only does the railroad sit- 
uation to-day appear to be unsatisfactory. 
Thus far the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been somewhat hesitant, ac- 
cording to my thinking, in granting an 
adequate return upon these investments. 

They have established the figure of 5.75 
per cent. as a reasonable rate of return 
upon a fair valuation of the properties de- 
voted to the public use. It has appeared 
year after year that the roads are able by 
reason of more efficient performance under 
an unchanged rate schedule to approxi- 
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mate more and more nearly to this figure. 
In 1921 they earned but 3.33 per cent.; 
by 1924 the rate had become 5.10 per 
cent.; and now for 1925 the statistics in- 
dicate a rate of 5.63 per cent. This is 
still approximately $25,000,000 short of a 
fair return; but it compares favorably with 
a shortage four years ago of $492,000,000. 
Conditions are evidently improving. The 
roads are clearly working for a living, as 
they should do. But they are not unlike 
human beings, after all. You cannot get a 
full day’s work out of a man who has not 
had a square meal for a week. If we keep 
on growing, as a country, there is a big 
transportation job ahead of us. It is a 
pertinent question, indeed, whether we 
are feeding up our common carriers to fit 
them to carry the load. 


Ignorance of Economtcs 


Displayed in Congress 


The foregoing returns apply, of course, 
only to the country as a whole. The per- 
formance as between individual carriers is 
of course very uneven. Strong roads, like 
the New York Central, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Chesapeake & Ohio, Illinois Central, 
or Atchison, are earning so much that 
under the law a part of their surplus in- 
come is subject to recapture by the govern- 
ment. But alongside of them are a num- 
ber of sub-standard properties, which for 
one reason or another fall far short of 
yielding fair returns to their owners. 
Some are thus miserably circumstanced 
because of a bad family history or of a 
faulty management. Others there are, 
which operate under a disability peculiar to 
their location, structure, or the economic 
condition, regionally, of their patrons. 
This disparity in earning power under a 
given rate schedule can be corrected only 
by some process of averaging up, that is to 
say, by rearrangement under a consistent 
program of consolidation. This aspect of 
the matter will be considered shortly. 

But the disparity of earning power, 
not by companies but by great territorial 
groups, cannot be corrected through de- 
votion of the surplus ability of some to 
making up for the deficiency of others, 


under some such process of equalization. 
When a whole district is subnormal in 
earnings, as the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi appears to be at the present time, 
there is but one way to deal with it. A 
somewhat higher scale of rates is inevita- 
ble—not, be it carefully noted, merely to 
conform to the law as a protection to 
investors; but in order that credit may be 
sustained and a satisfactory and improving 
service may be rendered throughout. 
Despite reiteration of this principle on all 
hands, such proposals as the Hoch-Smith 
resolution before Congress, which has for 
its obvious intent the holding down of 
railroad rates, demonstrate that this 
economic law is not yet clearly understood. 
For years, as I have already stated, my 
own interest in rigid supervision of railroad 
finance has been based upon the convic- 
tion that only thus can a guarantee for 
adequate performance be afforded. This 
is a matter which must be left to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to determine 
for itself. It cannot be worked out in 
town meeting, in committee room, or on 
the floor of the Houses of Congress. 

Take the case of the Western roads at 
the present time. They are pressing for a 
slight advance of rates in order that they 
may approximate the moderate return of 
5-75 per cent. Such a rate, by the way, 
would be utterly inadequate to tempt 
capital on a large scale into any other 
line of quasi-public business. The tele- 
phone, electric light and power companies, 
for example, are consistently granted by 
state authority a rate of return of almost 
8 per cent. Consider for a moment what 
the failure to accord an adequate income 
entails as a result. It closes off at once 
all hope of raising capital for improve- 
ment and extension of facilities except 
through borrowing, that is to say by the 
sale of bonds. 

It was my privilege some years ago in a 
book on railroad finance to point to the 
danger of continued resort to borrowing 
with its incidental burden of fixed charges, 
for a public service company or, for that 
matter, for any other line of business. And 
if one takes the Western roads by them- 
selves, the disclosure of the increase in 
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fixed charges is positively disquieting. For 
these roads beyond the Mississippi ten 
years ago were paying out less than half 
of their total income for interest on bor- 
rowed money. In 1924 fixed charges con- 
sumed 57.5 per cent. of this revenue. This 
tendency has been in evidence for a long 
time, running away back to 1916, which 
was for them a most prosperous time. 
From 1911 to 1924 the fixed charges of 
these roads increased by more than 
$50,000,000, to a total of $282,000,000. 
Had their total income advanced corres- 
pondingly, all might have been well; but 
the income had remained almost constant, 
so that these fixed charges have had to 
come out of the net available for dividends. 
Why should capital flow into an indus- 
try under such circumstances? How are 
the people going to abolish grade crossings, 
have safety train control, new union sta- 
tions—all unproductive of revenue, how- 
ever worth while they may be—to say 
nothing of double tracks, heavier rails, 
reduced grades, and all those appurte- 
nances which are essential for an improved 
service? No longer is there danger that 
more ample revenues shall be diverted into 
the private purses of insiders, or even of 
the stockholders in general. The whole 
relationship is now open and above-board. 
If it appear that too generous a scale of 
rates has been provided, it is easy indeed 
to apply the corrective. But if the service 
break down through impairment of credit, 
no such speedy correction may ensue. It 
takes a long time to rebuild a property or 
to rehabilitate its credit when once it has 
been lost. 
~The Transportation Act of 1920 as a 
piece of statesmanship is constructively 
as far reaching in its importance as was 
the creation of the Federal Reserve 
System. Basically, this law laid down a 
new principle in rate making. It pro- 
vided, theoretically at least, for income 
adequate for a fair return to all. But it 
gave no guarantee. What it promised 
was “‘a chance to earn a living by working 
for it.” But this provision of the law re- 
quired a second one, which finds its ex- 
pression in the so-called consolidation 
clauses. For years the difficulty in estab- 


lishing fair rates of return has always been 
that a rate which was fair for a well- 
circumstanced carrier might be inadequate 
for a less favored competitor. And con- 
trariwise, if one sought to grant rates 
which would care adequately for the handi- 
capped property, a superabundance of 
income would inure to the well-to-do road. 
These rates were always subject to shift, up 
to meet the needs of the indigent, down to 
forefend the surfeit of the over-prosperous. 
To meet this situation the so-called con- 
solidation clauses were enacted. 

But two things should be carefully noted. 
The first is that consolidation is not pro- 
posed primarily with a view to the realiza- 
tion of direct economies in operation. The 
second is that consolidation does not con- 
template the taking from the strong to 
make up for the deficiencies of the weak. 
But consolidation as an essential to prac- 
tical rate making, aims to bring about com- 
petition in service between rivals which, all 
alike, shall have an even chance of a live- 
lihood under thé same rate schedule. 


Six Years— 


and No Plan Yet! 


Relatively little has yet been accom- 
plished in respect of such consolidation. A 
few properties—one or two unwisely, as I 
take it—have been put together loosely, 
thus far by a stock ownership or lease. The 
record, on the whole, after six years, is 
disappointing. The law itself was unclear 
as to the distinction between loose asso- 
ciation by ownership or lease and down- 
right merger. There was a question as to 
conflict of authority between state charter 
rights and Federal law. It has seemed to 
me that in this latter case the Interstate 
Commerce Commission rather unneces- 
sarily prejudged the case against itself. 
Another outstanding difficulty lay in the 
provision that no validation of a merger 
could take place, except after the adoption 
of a complete plan of consolidation for the 
whole country, each approval to be in con- 
sonance with that plan. The practical 
difficulties in the way of the adoption of 
such a plan, arising both from its appalling 
intricacy and the overwhelming pressure 
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of other business, have thus far stood in 
the way of this preliminary step. 

Six years and no plan yet! The con- 
sequence: constant resort to makeshift 
arrangements by stockholding and lease, 
instead of by downright merger as was 
originally contemplated. To meet this 
situation, amendment of the law is now 
before the Congress. The commission 
would cut the Gordian knot, by releasing 
itself from all obligation at law to prepare 
any plan whatsoever in advance. So 
astute a stateman as Senator Cummins 
prefers that the requirement of such a plan 
should be deferred for a term of years; 
and that in the meanwhile all sorts of 
consolidations might be validated as they 
arise. Only at the end of this period un- 
der this bill must all the loose odds and 
ends be gathered up; so that by a stated 
time the projected ultimate number of sys- 
tems of substantially equal earning power 
and performance, shall have been created. 

In lieu of these proposals, and in the 
conviction that only by a rational working 
out of a complete consolidation program 
may we bring to pass ultimate stabilization 
of these great investments, I venture, in 
conclusion, to offer a suggestion. It is 
this: that the requirements of a general 
plan for the country at large shall continue 
as it now is in the law, being neither re- 
pealed nor postponed, but that the prac- 
tical difficulty be met by moderation of 
the present requirement for a complete 
plan, delivered in one edition, out of hand. 
I would permit it, instead, to be adopted 
piecemeal, as occasion may require. I 
would amend the law so that such a plan 
might be published by regions, with the 
elimination of short lines, terminals, or 
properties jointly owned—even without 
the assignment of particular roads, but 
only, if you please, with the statement of 
general principles or policy, as the case 
might be. 

Applying this to the present Nickel 
Plate case, one would demand that before 
any validations whatsoever in trunk line 
territory are granted, two primary ques- 
tions should be settled. The first is 
whether there are now enough main stems 
east and west existent to provide for the 
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future. In other words, whether or not 
the so-called Loree project for a new trunk 
line is justified on the broadest possible 
grounds. The second question would deal 
with the proper relationship of the soft 
coal Hampton Roads railways to the major 
trunk lines. Ought the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Norfolk & Western to remain 
lake-to-tide properties, serving all of the 
trunk lines neutrally, as they cross them 
in their course? Or may they to better 
effect be tied in with, and operated as part 
of, these trunk lines? This would require 
consistency in the treatment of the Penn- 
sylvania and of the new Nickel Plate 
systems. If the Pennsylvania might keep 
the Norfolk & Western, surely then the 
Erie-Nickel Plate system would be en- 
titled, similarly, to tie in the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. But to go at the matter haphaz- 
ard, allowing one trunk line to have a soft 
coal Chesapeake Bay property, and then 
to deny that right to another would be 
grossly unfair. Also it might result ulti- 
mately in more discrimination as to equal- 
ity of opportunity among all of the trunk 
lines taken together than exists even now. 
Here, again, as in valuation, a treatise 
might be written upon the subject. The 
problem is in process of solution. I am 
confident that a way will be found to bring 
about this equalization of opportunity un- 
der consolidation, so that the fixing of 
rates at a fair level will be rendered prac- 
ticable at last. 

All told, then, is there not an encourag- 
ing outlook ahead? Remember the con- 
ditions, but a few years ago, when the 
roads were turned back to their owners by 
the government! It is almost like seeking 
to recall those trying days of the war when 
the British stood with their backs to the 
English Channel. It has been no mean 
achievement to bring these properties up 
to their present high state of efficiency. 
Only two requirements remain to be ful- 
filled: namely, a slightly more generous 
rate level, here and there, and a vigorous 
and consistent attitude toward consolida- 
tion. Those things accomplished, and our 
railroad matters would seem to have been 
firmly established on a secure and lasting 
foundation. 
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The Snake—Brazil’s National Problem 


Flow Science Saves 15,000 Lives Every Year 


FRANCIS GOW SMITH 


RAZIL has one of the unique na- 
tional problems of the world—that 
of saving annually the lives of 

thousands among her rural population 
who are bitten by poisonous snakes which 
infest the land—and so well has one of her 
scientists coped with this problem that 
the Brazilians view him with awe and doff 
their hats when they pass him on the 
street. 

This benefactor who stands unique 
among the scientists of the world is Dr. 
Vital Brazil, of the government ‘snake 
farm’ at Sao Paulo. In_ twenty-five 
years of experimentation he has evolved 
serums so efficacious in saving the lives of 
those bitten by poisonous snakes that death 
claims only 4.13 per cent. of those victims 
who use the “cure.” It is believed that a 
certain part of that 4.13 per cent. might 


also be saved by early use of the serum; 
poor health of the victim also in some of 
these cases undoubtedly plays a part in 
the fatal ending. 

Even with the great success of Dr. 
Brazil’s work, the annual human death 
toll of the poisonous snake in Brazil is 
about 5,000, or more than twice the toll 
of death in the deadly railroad grade- 
crossing accidents in the United States, 
which we consider a grave national prob- 
lem. More than 20,000 persons feel the 
poisonous fangs in Brazil each year and 
the vast majority of those who escape 
death owe their lives to the serums de- 
veloped by Dr. Brazil. 

The Seropathic Institute of Butantan 
was established by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in 1899 for the purpose of fighting 
Brazil's twenty-three varieties of the 




















A GROUP OF POISONOUS SNAKES AT THE SEROPATHIC INSTITUTE OF BUTANTAN 
Altogether 65,000 reptiles have passed through this “Snake G. H. Q.” in Brazil’s war on the snake. 
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mate more and more nearly to this figure. 
In 1921 they earned but 3.33 per cent.; 
by 1924 the rate had become 5.10 per 
cent.; and now for 1925 the statistics in- 
dicate a rate of 5.63 per cent. This is 
still approximately $25,000,000 short of a 
fair return; but it compares favorably with 
a shortage four years ago of $492,000,000. 
Conditions are evidently improving. The 
roads are clearly working for a living, as 
they should do. But they are not unlike 
human beings, afterall. You cannot get a 
full day’s work out of a man who has not 
had a square meal for a week. If we keep 
on growing, as a country, there is a big 
transportation job ahead of us. It is a 
pertinent question, indeed, whether we 
are feeding up our common carriers to fit 
them to carry the load. 


Ignorance of Economtcs 


Displayed in Congress 


The foregoing returns apply, of course, 
only to the country as a whole. The per- 
formance as between individual carriers is 
of course very uneven. Strong roads, like 
the New York Central, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Chesapeake & Ohio, Illinois Central, 
or Atchison, are earning so much that 
under the law a part of their surplus in- 
come is subject to recapture by the govern- 
ment. But alongside of them are a num- 
ber of sub-standard properties, which for 
one reason or another fall far short of 
yielding fair returns to their owners. 
Some are thus miserably circumstanced 
because of a bad family history or of a 
faulty management. Others there are, 
which operate under a disability peculiar to 
their location, structure, or the economic 
condition, regionally, of their patrons. 
This disparity in earning power under a 
given rate schedule can be corrected only 
by some process of averaging up, that is to 
say, by rearrangement under a consistent 
program of consolidation. This aspect of 
the matter will be considered shortly. 

But the disparity of earning power, 
not by companies but by great territorial 
groups, cannot be corrected through de- 
votion of the surplus ability of some to 
making up for the deficiency of others, 


under some such process of equalization. 
When a whole district is subnormal in 
earnings, as the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi appears to be at the present time, 
there is but one way to deal with it. A 
somewhat higher scale of rates is inevita- 
ble—not, be it carefully noted, merely to 
conform to the law as a protection to 
investors; but in order that credit may be 
sustained and a satisfactory and improving 
service may be rendered throughout. 
Despite reiteration of this principle on all 
hands, such proposals as the Hoch-Smith 
resolution before Congress, which has for 
its obvious intent the holding down of 
railroad rates, demonstrate that this 
economic law is not yet clearly understood. 
For years, as I have already stated, my 
own interest in rigid supervision of railroad 
finance has been based upon the convic- 
tion that only thus can a guarantee for 
adequate performance be afforded. This 
is a matter which must be left to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to determine 
for itself. It cannot be worked out in 
town meeting, in committee room, or on 
the floor of the Houses of Congress. 

Take the case of the Western roads at 
the present time. They are pressing for a 
slight advance of rates in order that they 
may approximate the moderate return of 
5-75 per cent. Such a rate, by the way, 
would be utterly inadequate to tempt 
capital on a large scale into any other 
line of quasi-public business. The tele- 
phone, electric light and power companies, 
for example, are consistently granted by 
state authority a rate of return of almost 
8 per cent. Consider for a moment what 
the failure to accord an adequate income 
entails as a result. It closes off at once 
all hope of raising capital for improve- 
ment and extension of facilities except 
through borrowing, that is to say by the 
sale of bonds. 

It was my privilege some years ago in a 
book on railroad finance to point to the 
danger of continued resort to borrowing 
with its incidental burden of fixed charges, 
for a public service company or, for that 
matter, for any other line of business. And 
if one takes the Western roads by them- 
selves, the disclosure of the increase in 
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fixed charges is positively disquieting. For 
these roads beyond the Mississippi ten 
years ago were paying out less than half 
of their total income for interest on bor- 
rowed money. In 1924 fixed charges con- 
sumed 57.5 per cent. of this revenue. This 
tendency has been in evidence for a long 
time, running away back to 1916, which 
was for them a most prosperous time. 
From 1911 to 1924 the fixed charges of 
these roads increased by more than 
$50,000,000, to a total of $282,000,000. 
Had their total income advanced corres- 
pondingly, all might have been well; but 
the income had remained almost constant, 
so that these fixed charges have had to 
come out of the net available for dividends. 
Why should capital flow into an indus- 
try under such circumstances? How are 
the people going to abolish grade crossings, 
have safety train control, new union sta- 
tions—all unproductive of revenue, how- 
ever worth while they may be—to say 
nothing of double tracks, heavier rails, 
reduced grades, and all those appurte- 
nances which are essential for an improved 
service? No longer is there danger that 
more ample revenues shall be diverted into 
the private purses of insiders, or even of 
the stockholders in general. The whole 
relationship is now open and above-board. 
If it appear that too generous a scale of 
rates has been provided, it is easy indeed 
to apply the corrective. But if the service 
break down through impairment of credit, 
no such speedy correction may ensue. It 
takes a long time to rebuild a property or 
to rehabilitate its credit when once it has 
been lost. 
~The Transportation Act of 1920 as a 
piece of statesmanship is constructively 
as far reaching in its importance as was 
the creation of the Federal Reserve 
System. Basically, this law laid down a 
new principle in rate making. It pro- 
vided, theoretically at least, for income 
adequate for a fair return to all. But it 
gave no guarantee. What it promised 
was “a chance to earn a living by working 
for it.” But this provision of the law re- 
quired a second one, which finds its ex- 
pression in the so-called consolidation 
clauses. For years the difficulty in estab- 


lishing fair rates of return has always been 
that a rate which was fair for a well- 
circumstanced carrier might be inadequate 
for a less favored competitor. And con- 
trariwise, if one sought to grant rates 
which would care adequately for the handi- 
capped property, a superabundance of 
income would inure to the well-to-do road. 
These rates were always subject to shift, up 
to meet the needs of the indigent, down to 
forefend the surfeit of the over-prosperous. 
To meet this situation the so-called con- 
solidation clauses were enacted. 

But two things should be carefully noted. 
The first is that consolidation is not pro- 
posed primarily with a view to the realiza- 
tion of direct economies in operation. The 
second is that consolidation does not con- 
template the taking from the strong to 
make up for the deficiencies of the weak. 
But consolidation as an essential to prac- 
tical rate making, aims to bring about com- 
petition in service between rivals which, all 
alike, shall have an even chance of a live- 
lihood under the same rate schedule. 


Six Years— 
and No Plan Yet! 


Relatively little has yet been accom- 
plished in respect of such consolidation. A 
few properties—one or two unwisely, as I 
take it—have been put together loosely, 
thus far by a stock ownership or lease. The 
record, on the whole, after six years, is 
disappointing. The law itself was unclear 
as to the distinction between loose asso- 
ciation by ownership or lease and down- 
right merger. There was a question as to 
conflict of authority between state charter 
rights and Federal law. It has seemed to 
me that in this latter case the Interstate 
Commerce Commission rather unneces- 
sarily prejudged the case against itself. 
Another outstanding difficulty lay in the 
provision that no validation of a merger 
could take place, except after the adoption 
of a complete plan of consolidation for the 
whole country, each approval to be in con- 
sonance with that plan. The practical 
difficulties in the way of the adoption of 
such a plan, arising both from its appalling 
intricacy and the overwhelming pressure 
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of other business, have thus far stood in 
the way of this preliminary step. 

Six years and no plan yet! The con- 
sequence: constant resort to makeshift 
arrangements by stockholding and lease, 
instead of by downright merger as was 
originally contemplated. To meet this 
situation, amendment of the law is now 
before the Congress. The commission 
would cut the Gordian knot, by releasing 
itself from all obligation at law to prepare 
any plan whatsoever in advance. So 
astute a stateman as Senator Cummins 
prefers that the requirement of such a plan 
should be deferred for a term of years; 
and that in the meanwhile all sorts of 
consolidations might be validated as they 
arise. Only at the end of this period un- 
der this bill must all the loose odds and 
ends be gathered up; so that by a stated 
time the projected ultimate number of sys- 
tems of substantially equal earning power 
and performance, shall have been created. 

In lieu of these proposals, and in the 
conviction that only by a rational working 
out of a complete consolidation program 
may we bring to pass ultimate stabilization 
of these great investments, I venture, in 
conclusion, to offer a suggestion. It is 
this: that the requirements of a general 
plan for the country at large shall continue 
as it now is in the law, being neither re- 
pealed nor postponed, but that the prac- 
tical difficulty be met by moderation of 
the present requirement for a complete 
plan, delivered in one edition, out of hand. 
I would permit it, instead, to be adopted 
piecemeal, as occasion may require. I 
would amend the law so that such a plan 
might be published by regions, with the 
elimination of short lines, terminals, or 
properties jointly owned—even without 
the assignment of particular roads, but 
only, if you please, with the statement of 
general principles or policy, as the case 
might be. 

Applying this to the present Nickel 
Plate case, one would demand that before 
any validations whatsoever in trunk line 
territory are granted, two primary ques- 
tions should be settled. The first is 
whether there are now enough main stems 
east and west existent to provide for the 
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future. In other words, whether or not 
the so-called Loree project for a new trunk 
line is justified on the broadest possible 
grounds. The second question would deal 
with the proper relationship of the soft 
coal Hampton Roads railways to the major 
trunk lines. Ought the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Norfolk & Western to remain 
lake-to-tide properties, serving all of the 
trunk lines neutrally, as they cross them 
in their course? Or may they to better 
effect be tied in with, and operated as part 
of, these trunk lines? This would require 
consistency in the treatment of the Penn- 
sylvania and of the new Nickel Plate 
systems. If the Pennsylvania might keep 
the Norfolk & Western, surely then the 
Erie-Nickel Plate system would be en- 
titled, similarly, to tie in the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. But to go at the matter haphaz- 
ard, allowing one trunk line to have a soft 
coal Chesapeake Bay property, and then 
to deny that right to another would be 
grossly unfair. Also it might result ulti- 
mately in more discrimination as to equal- 
ity of opportunity among all of the trunk 
lines taken together than exists even now. 
Here, again, as in valuation, a treatise 
might be written upon the subject. The 
problem is in process of solution. I am 
confident that a way will be found to bring 
about this equalization of opportunity un- 
der consolidation, so that the fixing of 
rates at a fair level will be rendered prac- 
ticable at last. 

All told, then, is there not an encourag- 
ing outlook ahead? Remember the con- 
ditions, but a few years ago, when the 
roads were turned back to their owners by 
the government! It is almost like seeking 
to recall those trying days of the war when 
the British stood with their backs to the 
English Channel. It has been no mean 
achievement to bring these properties up 
to their present high state of efficiency. 
Only two requirements remain to be ful- 
filled: namely, a slightly more generous 
rate level, here and there, and a vigorous 
and consistent attitude toward consolida- 
tion. Those things accomplished, and our 
railroad matters would seem to have been 
firmly established on a secure and lasting 
foundation. 
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The Snake—Brazil’s National Problem 


How Science Saves 15,000 Lives Every Year 
re 


FRANCIS GOW SMITH 


RAZIL has one of the unique na- 
tional problems of the world—that 
of saving annually the lives of 

thousands among her rural population 
who are bitten by poisonous snakes which 
infest the land—and so well has one of her 
scientists coped with this problem that 
the Brazilians view him with awe and doff 
their hats when they pass him on the 
street. 

This benefactor who stands unique 
among the scientists of the world is Dr. 
Vital Brazil, of the government “snake 
farm” at Sao Paulo. In_ twenty-five 
years of experimentation he has evolved 
serums so efficacious in saving the lives of 
those bitten by poisonous snakes that death 
claims only 4.13 per cent. of those victims 
who use the “‘cure.”’ It is believed that a 
certain part of that 4.13 per cent. might 


also be saved by early use of the serum; 
poor health of the victim also in some of 
these cases undoubtedly plays a part in 
the fatal ending. 

Even with the great success of Dr. 
Brazil’s work, the annual human death 
toll of the poisonous snake in Brazil is 
about 5,000, or more than twice the toll 
of death in the deadly railroad grade- 
crossing accidents in the United States, 
which we consider a grave national prob- 
lem. More than 20,000 persons feel the 
poisonous fangs in Brazil each year and 
the vast majority of those who escape 
death owe their lives to the serums de- 
veloped by Dr. Brazil. 

The Seropathic Institute of Butantan 
was established by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in- 1899 for the purpose of fighting 
Brazil’s twenty-three varieties of the 




















A GROUP OF POISONOUS SNAKES AT THE SEROPATHIC INSTITUTE OF BUTANTAN 
Altogether 65,000 reptiles have passed through this “Snake G. H. Q.” in Brazil’s war on the snake. 
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Fences and narrow moats filled with water prevent them from escaping 


reptilian plague, and during the quarter- 
than 
reptiles have passed through this Snake 


century more 65,000 venomous 
G. H. Q. in experiments and in making 
and Dr. Brazil | 


serum, has become the 
only large scale ‘snake 


farmer’ in the 
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HOUSES RESEMBLING ESKIMO IGLOOS 


Phe rr ptile Ss Cannot cross both. 


institutes in 
Paris and in India, but neither is so large 
as this. 


world. There are similar 


As a true scientist, with a finely equip- 
ped laboratory for the study of snakes, 
poisons, and curative serums, Dr. Brazil 
has made his institute a central source of 
information 
from all 


Scientists 
visit it. Last 
year, Raymond Ditmars, author of “ Rep- 
tiles of the World,’ and Curator of 
Reptiles at the New York Zodélogical 
Park, made a widely reported pilgrimage 
to this same snake farm. 

The snake farm 
operated at Butantan is within easy reach 
Sao Paulo is a 
beautiful, flourishing modern city with a 
population of nearly a million. It is 
called “the Chicago of South America.” 
Of course, the State of Sao Paulo is settled 


about reptiles. 


over the world 


government-owned 


of Sao Paulo by trolley. 


and civilized, and given over to vast 
coffee fazendas; yet even there, within an 
hour’s walk of the Butantan snake farm 
itself, | have seen one of the most savage 
of Brazilian snakes—the jararaca—slide 
hissing away from beneath my feet as I 
walked through the tall grasses. Indeed, 
the records of the Butantan snake farm 


show many cases of people cured by the 
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HOW THE POISONOUS VENOM IS EXTRACTED FROM A SNAKE 

By manipulating the snake’s head the attendants induce the discharge of the poison into a small glass. 
serum who had been bitten so near to the complains that only the lack of railroad 
institute that they had been able to walk lines prevents a still wider use of the 
to its doors for treatment. serum. Most doctors in the outlying 

But once you cross the border of Sio_ districts keep a supply of snake bite 
Paulo into the State of Matto Grosso you serum, and are frequently called upon to 
are in a land of wilderness and scattered make a hasty trip of twenty or thirty miles 
settlements and uncharted waterways, 





where isolated pioneers are struggling to 
keep down the luxuriant, towering brush, 
and to establish themselves on little farms 
where later the roads and telegraphs will 
come to tie them up again with the 
civilization they have left. And here it is 
that you are most frequently told tragic 
stories of barefoot children, or young 
mothers, or hardy ranch hands, brought 
writhing home from the fields to die in 
appalling agony from the bite of a rattle- 
snake, fer de lance, or jararaca. 

“As a government institution,’ I was 
informed, ‘‘the Butantan Institute does 
not sell its serum, but ships it to any ap- 
plicant in return for a few poisonous bichos 
gathered on the fuzenda. By government 
regulations, the railroads carry free these 
boxes with their wiggling, venomous con- 
tents.” 

About five thousand tubes of serum a 
year are distributed in similar fashion to 














Brazilian fazendeiros; and Dr. Brazil HANDLING A SMALL BOA CONSTRICTOR 
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The jaws of a snake disjoint, en- 
abling it to swallow prey easily. 

















This young boa constrictor 
has just swallowed a rooster. 
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by horseback to some fasenda where a 

rattler or jararaca has been in action. 
Later on I saw an Indian perish miser 

ably from the bite of a beautiful little 

coral snake, on which he had laid his hand 


as he climbed a tree in search of wild 
honey. The coral snakes are colored al 
most incredibly with bands of | black, 


crimson, and white or yellow; they are 
tiny, distant relatives of the East Indian 
cobra—that sacred reptile which repays 
the reverence of the ignorant natives of 
India by slaying 20,000 of them annually. 
India is the only country with a larger 
death roll from snake bite than Brazil. 
Dr. Brazil told me that the jungle was 
They 


are numerous there, but have plenty of 


the last place to learn about snakes. 


cover, are generally nocturnal in habits, 
and invariably prefer to flee rather than 
fight. Moreover, 
fairly rapidly, many 
thirty-five young at a time, they are kept 
down by natural enemies. 


while they multiply 


ds 


yroducing as 
] rn 


The story is different in the partly 
settled country. Wherever man comes 
in, he upsets the balance of nature, so 
that the natural enemies of the snakes 


disappear. Moreover, man always brings 


rats and mice with him, and on these the 


snakes thrive. Snakes flock into the 
cleared regions from the neighboring 
wilderness, find there plenty of food, 


plenty of shelter in the tall grasses which 
no fazendeiro is able to keep down, so fertile 
the soil; and the 
throughout insist 


since ranch hands 
Brazil will 


barefoot, despite concerted governmental 


is 


on 


going 














THE MUSSURANA IS THE FOE 


OF MANY VARIETIES 


OF POISONOUS SNAKES 


It swallows its enemies after vanquishing them in battle. 











WHERE FARMING IS DANGEROUS 
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propaganda on behalf of shoes, it is on the 
farms and not in the wilds that Brazil's 
appalling total of fatalities from snake bite 
is rolled up. 

Besides manufacturing and distributing 
serum and cultivating the natural enemies 
of the snake, Dr. Brazil has instituted 
an energetic campaign to educate the 
Brazilian farmers to the advantages of 
: footwear. But the barefoot habit is 
strong, and in this growing country the 
frontier settlers increase in number 
steadily, so all efforts seem to avail little. 
‘or ten years past, it is estimated that the 





death rate from snake bite has remained 
about 5,000 a year, although serum has 








been distributed to about 70,000 fazenda 


and has saved thousands of victims wh It is 1 that enom of this 
poisonous frog causes blindness. 


would have perished certainly but for it. 





In 73 per cent. of Dr. Brazil's recorded 
cases of snake bite the wound is in the 
foot or leg and in 22 per cent. it is in the 
hand. These figures show the relative 
immunity of the normally covered portions 
of the body. Indeed, I was amazed at 
the confidence with which attendants at 
the Butantan snake farm sauntered about 
among the snake dens—with reptiles 
writhing all around their feet—until I 
learned that the gaiters invariably worn 
by each attendant are as good protection 





as steel armor would be. The snakes’ 
fangs cannot pierce even a canvas gaiter. 
And the poison is harmless unless injected 
) ° : 
Into a wound. It can be spread over the 
skin, or even taken internally, without 
producing ill effects. But once the venom a ro 
pierces the skin, its effect is generally foe of the poisonous snake. 
































A YOUNG BOA CONSTRICTOR TAKING A SUN BATH AT THE INSTITUTE 
But he is alert, and ready for any kind of a meal. 
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HOW THE SUCURU, A 











WATER SNAKE, 


AWAITS THE COMING OF ITS PREY 


It remains submerged, except for a part of its head, which resembles part of an old log. 


Most 


snake venoms, if injected into a vein, act 


fatal, unless serum is used in time. 


with deadly rapidity; if they merely pierce 
muscular or fleshy tissue, the acton is 
My guide at the 
Butantan snake farm, Joaquim Boa, to 
whose courtesies Dr. Brazil entrusted me, 


slower, but just as sure. 


was full of such information as this about 
his wriggling pets. 

Then he pointed out that the snakes 
couldn’t reach the wall without swimming 
the moat, and that while in the moat, they 
couldn't get a purchase on anything solid 
to help them start the climb. 

“It’s the same principle that governs 
our handling of them with these sticks,” 
he explained. He took me inside one of 
the enclosures, carrying in his hand a five- 
foot stick with a metal hook on the end of 
it. With the hook he up a 
husky rattler by the middle of the body, 
and held it out at arm’s length, with head 
and tail dangling down toward the ground 
on opposite sides of the stick. 

‘You see,” he said, as the snake wiggled 
impotently, “it is helpless unless it can 
get at least a third of its body on some- 
thing solid. 
foundation 


SCO ) CC | 


A snake has to have a firm 
to strike from. Whether it 
strikes from a coiled position like the 


cascavel |rattler| or from an extended posi- 
tion like the boipeva or uruti, it must 
have the rear half—or at least a third—of 
its body on the ground. Thus it can strike 
only about half its length, and rarely above 
a man’s knee. 

“* At receiving 5,000 
snakes a year, and have, [ should think, 
Most of 
the poisonous snakes that are sent us are 
rattlers, 


present we are 
about 3,000 snakes here now. 


and often we receive a consign- 
ment of utterly harmless snakes which 
some enterprising fusendeiro has caught 
with great care under the delusion that he 
was risking his life. Of course, it is difficult 
for a novice to distinguish between the 
venomous and harmless serpents.” 

Here Joaquim stooped and picked up a 
reptile with his bare hands from a tangled 
group at his feet. 

‘You see, I know this one is harmless be- 
cause | recognize his spec ies, but even if I 
didn’t would make a 
pretty good guess that he was not poison- 
Hold this fellow while I catch that 
uruti, and I'll show you some of the dis- 
tinguishing marks between poisonous and 


know his name, | 


ous. 


non-poisonous reptiles.” 
I wasn’t particularly pleased to hold 
the squirming, scaly reptile that Joaquim 














HOW TO TELL 


A POISONOUS REPTILE 




















THE SUCURU SOMETIMES ATTAINS A LENGTH OF THIRTY AND EVEN FORTY FEET 


Phis specimen was lassoed after it had dined 


handed over to me, but | preferred that 
task to the one he had selected for himself. 
Joaquim scooped up the uruti with his 
stick, then seized him firmly with his 
right hand immediately behind the head. 

The snake was about three feet long, 
with a light yellow belly, and reddish- 
gray flanks, spotted with darker gray 
blotches outlined in white. 

“The scientific name of this fellow is 
Lachesis neuwiedii,” said Joaquim. “I 
wouldn’t be particularly afraid of him, 
even if he weren’t sluggish in this chilly 
weather as all cold-blooded creatures are. 
The uruti’s poison is not very powerful; 
one of our men was bitten by an urutii 
while extracting venom, and a single in 
jection of serum so completely neutralized 
the poison that there were no symptoms of 
any kind except a slight pain around the 
bite. 

“But notice that this snake’s head is 
triangular in shape, and your snake’s head 


It Vas SO sl rgish that escape Was impossible. 


is not. Mine has, also, a distinctly nar- 


row neck, which vours hasn’t, and the 
pupils of this wrutiéi’s eves are mere verti- 
cal slits, like a cat’s. All these are nearly 
infallible characteristics of a poisonous 
snake. The non-venomous serpents have 
eyes with round pupils, they are swift 
and active during the day, while the 
majority of poisonous snakes are somno- 
lent during the day, and have eves like 
nocturnal creatures. 

“Another feature of this 
characteristic of 
snakes. 


uruli is 
most other poisonous 
Notice that from his thin neck 
his body swells to rather fat proportions, 
and then narrows abruptly to a thin tail. 
The only poisonous snakes in Brazil that 
do not have this form are the Elaps, or 
corals, related to the Indian cobra. They 
are long, slender, graceful serpents, with 
beautiful red, black, and yellow markings. 
In shape and color they have been imitated 


by snakes of another genus—commonly 
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THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS IN SOUTH AMERICA 
The priest who took this photograph of a boa constrictor told Mr. Smith that the memory of the first 
sight of this reptile banished sleep for a week. The snake was waiting for him and he nearly stepped 
on it, being unable to see it at first on account of its protective coloring. 


called corals, too—which are quite harm- 
less. But the poisonous corals can be 
detected by their tiny eyes, which are 
much smaller than those of the non- 
venomous corals. 

“Mfost non-venomous snakes lay eggs, 
while the venomous species are Ovo-vivi- 
parous—-that is, they give birth to young 
fully formed—a score at a time—each 
little reptile being encased in only a fragile 
membrane. These baby reptiles come 
into the world already equipped with a 
supply of poison, so that, tiny and feeble 
as they are, they can start out and hunt 
food at once, and slay an animal larger 
than themselves. 

“Tn the South of the United States you 
have two venomous coral snakes like 
those we have; the other seventeen poi- 


sonous snakes in the United States are 
Crotaline snakes, with the triangular head, 
fat body, slender tail, catlike eyes, and 
movable, hollow fangs that you see here. 
Your copperhead in the North and your 
water moccasin in the South are related 
to this urutti and to our deadly jararaca 
and jararacucu, and to seven or eight 
other species—all of the Lachesis genus 
that we have in Brazil. 

“In America you have seven species of 
typical rattlesnakes, and we have only 
one, the cascavel or crotalus terrificus, 
but our one is quite deadly enough. He 
has the same essential characteristics as 
the Lachesis, but of course his rattle is his 
distinguishing feature. The rattler and 
the Lachesis are separate genera in the sub- 
family of crotalines, of the viper family. 
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CURED AFTER THREE 


The cobras and coral snakes belong to 
another family—the colubride.”’ 

There are certain poisonous snakes, by 
the way, whose fangs, with an open groove 
for the venom to flow in, are located at the 
back of the mouth instead of in front. 
This poison will kill a small animal, just 
before it is swallowed, but the fangs are 
not situated where they can do any harm 
to a large animal or to man. 

I saw, at Butantan, practically all the 
worst offenders among the poisonous 
snakes of Brazil. The surucug#t |Lachesis 
mulus|, or bushmaster, is one of the most 
dangerous. This reptile is said to grow 
to ten feet in length, with a circumference 
of one foot, and is the longest poisonous 
snake in America, and one of the few 
longest in the world. He looks very much 
like the cascavel, except for the absence of 
rattles on the tail. Dr. Brazil has had 
few specimens at the institute, since the 
surucug% is found chiefly in the virgin 
jungles near rivers. His venom is the 
most virulent after the rattler’s, and 
no specific serum has been developed at 
the institute that is as efficacious against 
this poison as the Butantan serums are 
for other snake bites. 

The surucugé is a vicious looking and 
really dastardly creature, which I had al- 
ready seen in action. Joaquim urged 
me to try to capture one during my trip 
into the wilds, for he said they needed 
more bushmasters for experimental pur- 
poses at the institute. But somehow, 
from what I had heard and seen of the 
surucugé’s atrocities, I couldn’t bring 
myself to promise a very enthusiastic 
hunt for a living specimen. I have been 
told about one Indian, bitten by a suru- 
cucu, who fell, shivering and fainting, 
within a few moments after the bite, was 
shortly unconscious and paralyzed, and 
died within a few hours. It appears that 
the surucugié’s poison penetrates the 
system so rapidly that it causes little of 
the intense local suffering around the bite 
which is caused by most others of the 
Brazilian snakes, and in fact, this deadly 
poison is merciful in a way, since conscious- 
ness is lost so quickly. 

In the case of the dreaded jararaca, the 
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most abundant and widely distributed 
poisonous snake in Brazil, the sufferings 
of a victim are much more intense. Under 
another name, the jararaca is an old 
acquaintance of those who have read 
Lafcadio Hearn on the French West 
Indies. It is none other than the detested 
fer de lance, taking its name from the 
pattern of black lance heads that adorn 
symmetrically its dark green, gray, or 
sometimes brownish flanks. The jararaca 
grows to a length of some four and a half 
feet. It is found commonly even in the 
well-settled portions of Sao Paulo. 

I saw at the Butantan Institute a rela- 
tive of the jararaca which is equally vi- 
cious, and which grows to a length of six 
feet or This was the jararacuct, 
common in the State of Rio de Janeiro. 
Bruno Pestana, an assistant at the Butan- 
tan snake farm, was once bitten by a 
jararacucu, while helping to extract venom, 
and describes his symptoms vividly. The 
intense pain from the poisoned wound 
spread rapidly up his arm and through all 
his body, while he felt a strange, shaking 
weakness that raced through his muscles 
and nerves; within half an hour he felt 
bitterly cold, and, still suffering acutely, 
he began blind. Later he lost 
consciousness, but in the meanwhile had 
received treatment with the serum, which 
resulted in his cure after three days of 
suffering. A characteristic effect of the 
jararacucu’s venom is that, in the case of 
victims who are not treated in time with 
serum, it Causes gangrene. 

While I was among the Bororos I 
saw the capture of another variety of 
Brazilian snake, the non-venomous but 
ugly sucuru—a constricting water-snake. 
Ours was a twenty-foot specimen that had 
recently swallowed a capivara, and still 
bulged from his meal, as he lay amid the 
reeds beside a river. Ordinarily these 
unpleasant, monstrous reptiles are found 
only in swampy parts of the rivers, where 
they will lie in wait for some deer or other 
animal that comes to the river to drink. 
They grow to a length of thirty feet, and 
can swallow an animal whose circumfer- 
ence is greater than their own. With just 
a foot or so of head projecting, upright 


more, 


to go 
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and motionless, from the water like a 
curved branch from some submerged 
tree, the sucuru is quite inconspicuous 
while he lurks in wait for his prey. But 
when a promising morsel of food—say, a 
wild pig—approaches within reach, the 
sucuru flashes into action. Its tail, be- 
neath the surface of the water, is firmly 
wrapped around a stump or rock. With 
this purchase as an aid, it lashes its body 
in powerful coils about its victim and pulls 
it down under the water, where it is 
crushed and drowned at the same time. 
Then the sucuru, having reduced the 
quarry in his coils to a mere pu!p, gulps it 
down. Even the animal’s bones are dis- 
solved by the reptile’s digestive juices. 

The more notorious, but to me less 
repulsive, boa constrictor is of course a 
land-dwelling creature. It is to be seen 
sometimes lying draped along the limb 
of a flowering tree over a_ stream, 
partly camouflaged among the blossoms 
by its black and white splotched scales. 
From this position it will drop with 
startling suddenness upon an unwary 
animal quenching its thirst in the water 
below and will envelop it quickly and re- 
lentlessly in coils that have the power of a 
great steel spring. 

Dr. Brazil’s process of making serum is 
comparatively simple. At his privately 
owned snake farm at Rio de Janeiro— 
which is more like an unpretentious factory 
than like the attractive Butantan Institute 
—I saw the extraction of a jararaca’s 
venom—the first stage in serum making. 
The snake was seized behind the head, as I 
had seen Joaquim seize the urutié at But- 
antan. One laboratory employee held the 
serpent firmly by the neck, and forced its 
fangs against a shallow glass cup in the 
hands of another employee. The man who 
held the snake pressed on the poison glands 
—situated inside the mouth, below and 
slightly behind the eyes—and_ thus 
forced the venom out into the glass re- 
ceptacle. 

About a teaspoonful of yellowish venom 
was thus secured. When, by repetition 
of the proceeding with other snakes, a 
working supply of venom has been se- 
cured, it is treated with glycerine and 


then allowed to stand for a long time, 
until the watery substance it contains has 
evaporated, and only the solids of the 
venom, now dissolved in glycerine, are 
left. Thereafter this venom is mixed 
with the venoms of other snakes of allied 
species, in proportion to the prevalence of 
each species. 

This mixture of venoms is then injected 
into one of the horses kept at the institute 
for the purpose. The first dose is ex- 
tremely minute—five one-thousandths of a 
milligramme—but every four or five days 
a slightly stronger dose is given. This 
goes on for as much as a year; although 
the period can be cut down to six months 
by first immunizing the horse with previ- 
ously prepared serum, and then giving 
him a heavy dose of venom, reversing the 
other method and progressively diminish- 
ing the doses thereafter. 

Nine days after the final treatment, six 
quarts of the horse’s blood are drawn 
from the jugular vein, and from this the 
serum is prepared. Previously, however, 
in order to test the immunity of the 
horse, a small quantity of blood is ex- 
tracted, and serum made from it is in- 
jected into the veins of a pigeon’s wing. 
If the pigeon dies, it shows that the horse’s 
blood is still toxic; if it lives, then immun- 
ity is complete and the blood can be used 
for the serum. 

Three chief types of serum are thus 
made: the anti-crotalic, the anti-bothopric, 
and the anti-ophidic. They are used, 
respectively, to cure bites inflicted by 
the rattler; by snakes like the jararaca 
or the uruit, of the Lachesis genus; 
and, finally, by snakes of an unknown 
species—the anti-ophidic serum having 
been made from a mixture of a great 
variety of venoms, and being effec- 
tive against almost any Brazilian snake 
venom, although less’ effective than 
the specific serum. In other words, if 
you know positively that you were bitten 
by, say, a jararaca, you use the anti- 
bothopric serum, but if you were too busy 
at the time of the accident to investigate 
your assailant’s personal history and 
family relationships, you take the anti- 
ophidic serum. 
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A PET SKUNK 


From ten to thirty cubic centimeters of 
serum are injected in the back, side, or 
abdomen, and after some hours the dose is 
generally repeated. The effect of the 
serum is apparently to neutralize the 
poison until the patient’s own defensive 
mechanism can organize to fight it. 

There are certain animals that have 
natural immunity against snake bite— 
snakes themselves, to begin with. For 
instance, it takes a hundred times as 
much of a jararaca’s poison to kill another 
jararaca as to kill a rattlesnake. In fact, 
the normal bite of a crotaline snake will 
not cause the death of any other snake; 
but, on the other hand, any snake bitten 
by one of the pestiferous little corals will 
die in a very few minutes. The amount 
of rattler venom necessary to kill another 
rattler will kill a score of dogs, sixty 
horses, six hundred rabbits, or three 
thousand pigeons. 

The outstanding case of immunity 
among snakes is that of the mussurana—a 
non-poisonous serpent whose handsome, 
glistening, bluish-black body often attains 
a length of more than three feet, and not 
infrequently six feet. The coral is the 
only snake that can kill the mussurana. 
For a number of years Dr. Brazil had a 
wonderful plan of cultivating the good- 
will of mussuranas, breeding them, and 
distributing them wholesale among the 
fazendas. For these interesting serpents 
take special delight in killing and eating 
poisonous snakes, and so they seemed to 
be Dr. Brazil’s natural allies in a war to 
the death against poisonous reptiles. 

A mussurana will sometimes eat two 
poisonous snakes, one right after the other; 
and his tenacity in combat is evidenced 
by an experience related to me by one of 
the snake farm attendants at Rio. Ina 
fight such as I had seen, the mussurana, 
coiling around a jararaca, unfortunately 
mistook part of his own body for that of 
his foe, and seized it with that bulldog 
grip which is his greatest asset in a duel. 
Once having locked his jaws securely in 
himself, he refused to let go; and the at- 
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tendant took it upon himself to correct 
the mussurana’s error. He forcibly dis- 
engaged the snake’s jaws and soon they 
were applied to the throat of the jararaca, 
where they successfully performed their 
accustomed function. 

Naturally this creature would seem to 
offer great promise in combatting thesnake 
peril on the fazendas, if only he could 
be propagated and kept around the place 
as a sort of household pet, like the mon- 
India. But Dr. Brazil was 
ultimately forced to give up his scheme, 
because the mussurana does not thrive or 
breed well in captivity, and, in fact, it 
has been difficult to obtain many speci- 
mens. 

Two 


goose Ol 


birds, the emu and the jaburu, 
also eat snakes, as does the wild pig, but 
Dr. Brazil has now turned to the skunk as 
his “white hope.” They have a pet 
skunk at the farm. It will 
wander about among poisonous snakes, 
let them bite it as often as they want to; 
it will survive several bites that would kill 
any man, and when it gets ready it will 
pick out an appetizing cascavel, bite its 
head off, and eat the snake. 

Investigations of this sort have led Dr. 
Brazil to turn his two snake farms into 
miniature zoos of cruel and unusual crea- 
tures. At Butantan, for instance, he has a 
poisonous frog—two or three times as 
large as an ordinary frog—which I was 
told can hurl venom on an enemy a foot 
away—one of the effects of the venom 
Dr. Brazil 
showed me also a deadly hairy spider, as 
big as a soup plate, that can leap upon its 
chosen prey—generally a bird—and kill it 
with one bite. This particular spider that 
I saw was living on amicable terms in the 
same cage with a jararaca. At the Rio 
institute they are now developing serums 
to combat the bite of the poisonous frog, 
of the hairy spider, and of the poisonous 
gnats that are found in the interior of the 
country. But these efforts are largely 
experimental; the snake serum is of course 
the chief product of the enterprise. 


Rio snake 


being said to be blindness. 








The Republicans Face an Election 


1926 Tells the Story of 1928 


MARK SULLIVAN 


in his ambitious but discriminat- 

ing youth, visited Washington to 
study the mechanism of a career that 
should lead to political power, and con- 
cluded that “two or three men in the 
Senate and two or three in the House, and 
the President himself, run the govern- 
ment.” In a government organized as 
ours is, with its careful division into three 
branches designed more or less to prevent 
any one branch from becoming more 
powerful than the other two, that is a 
fairly accurate description of the usual 
springs of government as a “‘going con- 
cern” in the United States. 

It is a little less true now than it was 
when Colonel House made his trip to 
Washington during the Administration of 
President Hayes. Two developments 
have come to modify it. One is the coral- 
like growth of the Civil Service into a more 
or less permanent body of subordinate 
officials—a body which, in the executive 
departments especially, does a good deal 
of the running of the government; a body 
which determines that vast mass of rou- 
tine matters which is the bulk of govern- 
ment; a body which, as every new Cabinet 
member learns to his surprise, has so much 
part in the functioning of the government, 
and so much of the resistant power of 
inertia, that most Cabinet members con- 
clude that it is more comfortable to go 
along with it. 

The other development since Colonel 
House’s boyhood journeys to Washington 
that has modified somewhat his pene- 
trating definition of the sources of power, 
consists of the direct primary, the direct 
election of Senators, and other in- 
novations which have tended to diffuse 
power, to make it less possible for any 
group of men in any particular situation 


Cries EDWARD M. HOUSE, 


to say what shall or shall not be in the 
government of this country. 

Nevertheless, neither the direct primary 
nor any other device based on the theo- 
retical assumption of purely democratic 
power has completely overthrown the 
importance of personality. The broad 
generalization underlying Colonel House’s 
observation is that, in the last analysis, it 
is men that matter. In that observation 
Colonel House was preceded by Emerson, 
Carlyle, Walt Whitman, and several 
other poets, philosophers, and even states- 
men. 

To the extent that Colonel House’s 
aphorism is in effect to-day, we should be 
able to identify the men who compose the 
heart of power—‘‘ two or three men in the 
Senate and two or three in the House, and 
the President.” 

In this definition of the mechanism of 
power, two assumptions are implied: One 
is that the individuals occupying the 
places of power should be powerful in 
themselves, should be dynamic as per- 
sonalities, should have the willingness to 
assume responsibility, and should have 
principles, prejudices, or other purposes 
toward which they want to direct their 
power. The second assumption—a very 
important one—is that the men should 
agree among themselves. If these as- 
sumptions are granted, then “two or three 
men in the Senate and two or three in the 
House, and the President himself’? would 
go a long way. 

Superficially, the skeleton, as defined by 
Colonel House, is nearly always there. 
Commonly, one political party or the 
other is in control of both the legislative 
and the executive branches of the govern- 
ment. If the leaders of that party in the 


House, and the leaders in the Senate, and 
the President himself, agree, they should 
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compose anormal government. But one or 
the other of the fundamental assumptions 
is frequently lacking. When Roosevelt 
was President, he had the willingness, 
almost the lust, to exercise power. But 
during part of Roosevelt’s Presidency the 
Republican leader in the Senate was Mark 
Hanna. Hanna, like Roosevelt, was a 
dynamic personality and had abundant 
willingness to exercise power. But Han- 
na’s conception of what to do with power 
differed greatly from Roosevelt’s. Hanna 
was the first invasion from big business 
in the Senate, the first to dislodge the 
ancient dynasty of lawyers. Hanna in 
his youth had been the first traveling 
salesman, the first “drummer” in the 
United States; in his riper years he func- 
tioned in oil, coal, and steel. 

During another period of Roosevelt’s 
Presidency, the Republican leader of the 
Senate was Aldrich, whose conception of 
the use to be made of power was similar 
to Hanna’s and very different from Roose- 
velt’s. In the lower house, during all of 
Roosevelt’s Presidency, the leader was 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon, who as Speaker was 
amply equipped with power and the 
willingness to exercise it, but whose con- 
ception of what to do with it differed from 
Roosevelt’s and was identical with Han- 
na’s and Aldrich’s. Under those condi- 
tions, in that era the impetus of 
government came from Roosevelt almost 
alone, for the reason that, being a more 
driving personality and having ideas more 
akin to the mood of the time, he went over 
the heads of the Senate and House leaders 
and, by appealing to the public, forced 
Congress to go his way. 

During the Wilson Administration, 
Colonel House’s formula of government 
was practically fulfilled. The Democrats 
from Wilson’s first inauguration, March 4, 
1913, up to December, 1919, had control 
of the executive and of both branches of 
the Congress; and the individuals who 
exercised the control were in substantial 
harmony. The Democratic leaders of 
the Senate—such men as Senator Under- 
wood and Senator Hitchcock (of Ne- 
braska)—either were in substantial agree- 
ment with Wilson’s policies, or else were 


willing to subscribe to them. The Demo- 
cratic Speaker of the House was Champ 
Clark, who did not like Wilson, and de- 
parted from Wilson on such important 
questions as that of adopting the draft. 
But by that time the Speaker, as a result 
of the revolution brought about by Pro- 
gressive Republicans in 1910, had less 
power than Cannon had had; and the 
Democrats who were the real leaders of 
the lower house—men like Carter Glass (of 
Virginia) and Swagar Sherley (of Ken- 
tucky)—codperated loyally with Wilson. 
If we apply Colonel House’s formula 
to the present time, we find that Speaker 
Longworth—the office of Speaker has 
taken on a new accretion of power—and 
one or two others are the leaders of the 
House, and Senator Curtis (of Kansas) 
is the official leader of the upper house. 
Curtis with one or two associates, Long- 
worth with one or two associates, and 
Coolidge should, according to the formula, 
“run the government.” But to fulfill 
the formula we should have to imagine 
the men in this group as being forceful 
personalities, as being in harmony, as 
meeting from time to time to discuss and 
agree upon policies, and as being able to 
get Congress to do what they agree upon. 
Such a condition would compose a normal 
picture of the Republican party running 
the Government of the United States. 
But the present difference lies in the 
fact that none of the men now in the 
places of power have any great lust for 
power in the sense of impressing their 
ideas on the country, in the sense of caus- 
ing the country to take its future course 
along lines they have thought out. All 
three—Coolidge, Curtis, and Longworth— 
must have a liking for power in the limited 
sense of holding office. We are bound to 
conclude so, because in all their several 
lives none of them has had any other 
career. They like to live up to the obliga- 
tions of their offices; they take pride in 
having the public business of the country 
well managed; they want the books to 
balance. But President Coolidge, espe- 
cially, has no trace of the aggressive sort 
of leadership that characterized Roosevelt 
and Wilson. Neither has Curtis, nor 
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Longworth, nor any one else in the high 
command of the Republican party. We 
are in a period when the next phase will 
come, not from leaders at Washington, but 
spontaneously from the country. 

We may get a sign from the country 
during the coming summer and fall 
months. We shall have nation-wide pri- 
maries and elections, and the results will 
be interpreted as an expression of the 
country’s approval or disapproval of the 
Republican party and of its present leader- 
ship, especially in the Senate. In these 
elections an entire lower house of Congress 
(435 members) and a third of the Senate 
(strictly, 34 out of 96) will be chosen. 

For achieving a favorable outcome in 
these elections, the Republicans are under 
a serious handicap. Of the 34 Senatorial 
seats to be filled, 27 are now occupied by 
Republicans and only 7 by Democrats. 
That the Democrats can hold their 7 is 
certain, because they are all in dependably 
Democratic Southern states. But the 
Republicans cannot possibly hope to hold 
their 27. Many of the Republican va- 
cancies occur in states normally more likely 
to go Democratic. Kentucky has two 
Republican Senators, and that is not 
normal. The Republicans have Senators 
from Maryland, Missouri, and Oklahoma, 
all of which are as likely to go Democratic 
as Republican this year. Indiana this 
year is as likely to go Democratic as Re- 
publican. 

The Republicans this year find them- 
selves in the back-wash of the Harding 
landslide of 1920. It was in 1920, and as 
an incident of the Harding-Cox-Lea- 
gue of Nations campaign, that the 
Republicans filled these 27 seats for six- 
year terms. By the degree in which the 
conditions of 1924 differ from those of 
1920 are the Republicans likely to be 
reversed. 

The Republicans cannot afford to lose 
many seats. They can hardly afford to 
lose one. It is true, the official Senate 
list says: Republicans 56, Democrats 39, 
Farmer-Labor 1. But official statistics 
may be one thing and facts another. 
Among those 56 Republicans are some 
eight or more who in one degree or an- 
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other qualify their Republicanism as 
“Progressive’’—the term “ Progressive Re- 
publican” is just on the point of becoming 
the official designation of a definite group. 
These “‘ Progressive Republicans’ — such 
Senators as La Follette, Norris (of 
Nebraska), Howell (of Nebraska), and 
Borah — go their own paths according to 
their individual judgments. They are as 
likely to vote with the Democrats as with 
the Republicans. When all of them do 
vote with the Democrats the Republicans 
have no majority. 

That is the present situation of the Re- 
publicans. The elections this year are 
certain to make it worse for them. It is 
possible for the Democrats to gain as many 
as ten seats. If they should, they will 
have a majority of the Senate. If the 
Democrats gain less than ten seats, con- 
trol of the Senate will be taken from the 
Republicans and will rest in the union of 
Democrats and Progressive Republicans. 
In the latter outcome, one would hardly 
use the phrase “control of the Senate.” 
The Progressive Republicans are extreme 
individualists. They are and will be no 
more consistent or regular in voting with 
the Democrats than in voting with the 
Republicans. If the outcome of this 
year’s elections should give us, let us say, 
44 Republicans, 44 Democrats, and 8 Pro- 
gressive Republicans, then we should have 
a very chaotic, undisciplined Senate, with 
no command, no leadership, no responsi- 
bility, no program. Under such an out- 
come—and something like it is probable 
—it would be difficult for Colonel House 
or any one else to say just who does “run 
the government.” 

Either of the likely outcomes of this 
year’s Senatorial elections will have an 
additional effect of confusion. The theory 
of party government and party responsi- 
bility assumes that the party which is 
described as being “in power” shall con- 
trol all three—the White House, the 
Senate, and the lower house. But every 
once in so often it happens that the party 
in power loses one or the other of the two 
Houses of Congress, loses it in an election 
year, like the present one, in the middle of 
a Presidential term. When that happens, 
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the event has certain infallible results, 
and is looked upon as the almost infallible 
omen of certain other results. In Cleve- 
land’s Democratic Presidency, the Demo- 
crats lost the 1894 mid-term Senatorial 
elections, and two years later lost the 
Presidency and everything else. During 
Taft’s Republican Presidency, the Re- 
publicans in the r910 mid-term elections 
lost the lower house, and two years later 
lost the Presidency and everything else. 
During Wilson’s Democratic Presidency, 
the Democrats lost the 1918 mid-term 
Congressional elections, and two years 
later, in 1920, lost everything else. 

In yet another respect, this year’s elec- 
tions are perilous to the Republicans. It 
happens that nearly all their high com- 
mand are involved. The Republican 
leader of the Senate, Curtis of Kansas, goes 
before his state for renomination and elec- 
tion. He may lose in the nominating 
primaries to another Republican—though 
in Curtis’s case this is not likely—or he 
may lose in the November election to a 
Democrat—though in Curtis’s case this is 
not probable, either. The position of 
Curtis, as things stand, is safer than that of 
most of the Republican leaders. Curtis’s 
“whip,” Senator Jones, goes before the 
people in Washington. Watson of Indiana, 
Pepper of Pennsylvania, Smoot of Utah, 
Butler of Massachusetts, Wadsworth of 
New York—all must submit their fates to 
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the six-year test. If this should turn out 
to be a generally calamitous year to the 
Republicans, the party might be left like 
an army without a general staff. 

No one of the Senators actually in the 
polls will watch the results of this year’s 
elections any more closely than will Presi- 
dent Coolidge. A defeated Senator knows 
definitely that he is going out of office. 
For him the future is decided. But for 
President Coolidge, loss of the Senate by 
the Republicans would be not the end but 
the beginning of the process of decision. 
If the Republicans should lose the Senate, 
President Coolidge will know definitely 
that the remaining two years of his term 
are to be unhappy. Every time the op- 
position party controls one of the Houses 
of Congress, the man in the White House 
has an unhappy time. Wilson was ex- 
tremely unhappy the last two years of his 
Presidency. In his case, the bedevilling 
by the opposition party controlling Con- 
gress went the length of sending what was 
colloquially called a “smelling commit- 
tee,” to find out if the state of the Presi- 
dent’s health were such as would justify 
an attempt to “bust him” from office. 
Taft had a tempestuous time the last two 
years of his term, when the Democrats con- 
trolled the lower house. Cleveland had 
an unhappy last two years. So may Presi- 
dent Coolidge, if enough Republicans lose 
in the next election. 
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Elections of United States Senators are to be held in the following thirty-three states this year: 
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Alabama ... Oscar W. Underwood (D) 
Arizona. ... Ralph H. Cameron (R) 
Arkansas... Thaddeus H. Caraway (D) 
California. . Samuel M. Shortridge (R) 
Colorado. .. Rice W. Means (R) 
Connecticut Hiram Bingham (R) 
Florida .... Duncan U. Fletcher (D) 
Georgia .... Walter F. George (D) 
Idaho ..... Frank R. Gooding (R) 
Illinois..... William B. McKintey (R) 
Indiana. ... James E. Watson (R) 
Arthur R. Robinson (R) 


Massachusetts 
Missouri 
Nevada.. Bd 
New Hampshire 
New York . 
North Carolina 


William M. Butler (R) 
George H. Williams (R) 
. Tasker L. Oddie (R) 
George H. Moses (R) 
. JamesW. Wadsworth, Jr.(R) 
Lee S. Overman (D) 
North Dakota. . Gerald P. Nye (R) 
Ohio........... Frank B. Willis (R) 
Oklahoma...... J. W. Harreld (R) 
OPGPOR: 6 ices se Robert N. Stanfield (R) 
Pennsylvania ... George W. Pepper (R) 
South Carolina. . Ellison D. Smith (D) 


TOWS. 66.00 Albert B. Cummins (R) South Dakota.. Peter Norbeck (R) 
Kansas .... Charles Curtis (R) eee Reed Smoot (R) 
Kentucky .. Richard P. Ernst (R) Vermont ...... Porter H. Dale (R) 
Louisiana .. Edwin S. Broussard (D) Washington .:.. Wesley L. Jones (R) 


Maryland .. O. E. Weller (R) Irvine L. Lenroot (R) 
Total seats to be filled, 34; now held by Republicans, 27; Democrats, 7. 


Wisconsin...... 





















An Idaho Explanation of Senator Borah 


Fis Early Days Were Spent in Isles of Isolation 


MARTHA 


toward world affairs cannot well 

be understood without knowing 
the mental aloofness of the state which 
has fostered his peculiarities and sent him 
forth to exploit them. Idaho’s unusual 
capacity and fondness for living to herself, 
her vast geographic oddities, her elaborate 
and contentious system of education, her 
bondage to the invisible hand of Brigham 
Young—these must enter into the calcu- 
lation of her outstanding citizen. 

Mr. Borah is not so much an individual 
as he is the logical representative of a 
pioneer country at its height of dramatic 
self-devotion and _ self-assurance. Very 
old old-timers are musing beside the em- 
bers of cowboy romance, fresh politicians 
have taken the saddle, while new idealists 
hail the faint dawn of a cultural era. As 
a people, we have not found ourselves; 
neither has our distinguished statesman. 
That an official accident should place 
him at the head of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations is a riddle for history 
to solve. 

As a material foundation for detached 
ways of thinking, Idaho can easily feed 
herself. By reason of scant population 
and abounding resources, the humblest 
family may enjoy a choice of beef, lamb, 
or fowl, raised within carrying distance. 
They may have berries sweetened with 
sugar from a neighboring beet field, vege- 
tables of amazing variety and flavor, a 
dozen kinds of cheese, and eggs one day 
old—or younger. Fragrant apples yearly 
crystallize on overloaded trees, suggesting 
lovely winter adornment rather than ordin- 
ary waste. The finest baked potato in 
the world palls on the appetite of every 
generation of schoolboys, while there is 
yet game in the hills and trout in the 
streams bounding any Idaho town. Sage- 
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brush still builds many a fire for the pre- 
serving of fruits, both wild and cultivated. 
Between the huge “bread basket” of the 
north and the blossoming southern desert 
there is landscape where the scenery has 
barely been explored—to say nothing of a 
healthful, interesting climate. No wonder 
that self-content has entered too deeply 
even for its own good into the heart of a 
people who tack verses of “I Love Idaho” 
on the walls of everything, from private 
bathrooms to chamber of commerce halls! 

But when Idahoans sing of Idaho, they 
mean their own portion of its vast area, 
plus outlying beauty of mountain-cap and 
sunset. The university section, nestling 
in the sweet fields to the extreme north of 
this boot-shaped state—related by sym- 
pathy of location far more to the State of 
Washington than to Idaho—does not pre- 
tend to observe the large, square toe with 
anything but suspicion. In this toe is the 
Idaho Technical Institute, an embryonic 
second university growing within am- 
bitious Pocatello, which feels pinched and 
crowded by the moneyed power of timber 
and mines in the north. As yet, there is 
neither direct railway passage nor per- 
fected automobile highway through the 
mountain system dividing this hostile 
north and south, and students from south- 
ern Idaho, entering their own univers- 
ity, travel for thirty-odd hours, passing 
through both Oregon and Washington to 
reach their destination at Moscow. To 
offset distance and placate rivalry, a nor- 
mal schood was early granted to Albion, a 
southern hamlet beyond the railroad in 
stagecoach days, which now refuses to see 
its obsolete usefulness; and, for no good 
reason whatever, a normal at Lewiston 
was likewise given to the rapacious north, 
within a stone’s throw of the university at 
Moscow. 
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Thus, with four state schools—besides 
those for the wayward and backward—with 
neither money nor students to go around, 
there is an endless chorus of dissatisfaction 
over Idaho’s state education. Something, 
or somebody, is always about to be 
abolished. Usually it is Albion, which in- 
variably escapes, or courses of instruction 
at the Technical Institute which interfere 
with the dignity, if not with the positive 
interests, of the university. Just now it 
is the entire Board of Education, which the 
south seeks to uproot because of the failure 
of that body to support a clamor for a 
“Four-Year Tech.” As for the Idaho 
Commissioner of Education, no royal head 
ever wore a more anxious crown. ‘Teeter- 
ing high in the estimation of the ambitious 
north, his popularity drops with a thud in 
the southeast; favoring the Technical In- 
stitute, he stirs Albion, which dreads 
further discussion of being annexed to this 
forthcoming rival. Sooner or later, he 
(right now a she) falls under the ax of a 
new political reign, and the fun begins all 
over again. 

Moreover, from its beginning, the Uni- 
versity of Idaho has named unpatriotic 
those families who patronize institutions 
of higher learning in other states of the 
Union. An Idaho girl who is graduated 
from Wellesley, let us say, has exiled her- 
self in the eyes of the home college. De- 
spite the fact that members of her own 
professional schools—especially the School 
of Mines—have been cordially received, 
with handsome salaries, in many parts of 
the world, this eager little university fos- 
ters, if it does not actually release, such 
slogans as “Idaho teachers for Idaho,” a 
saying which has lately hardened into 
“All for Idaho”—meaning that public 
school instruction should come wholesale 
from the mills of Idaho training! The 
present Governor (in his address of wel- 
come, last December, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Idaho State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation), has agreed to this inbred edu- 
cation to the extent of publicly declaring 
that, in his estimation, out-of-the-state 
teachers are mere vagrants, to be classed 
with immigrants of foreign lands. The 
pioneer surveyors of this Western country 


little knew what dissension they were 
planting when they chalked off the face of 
a state like this one, whose very irregulari- 
ties of landscape marked it for isolation and 
misunderstanding. 

In the midst of scandalous legislative 
controversy over education and other 
matters, sits Boise, Idaho’s capital and 
Mr. Borah’s home town, enjoying every 
minute of the fray. Citizens from other 
parts of the state will tell you that “ Boise 
is all for Boise,” but every one agrees that 
it is an Eden of lovely streets, gracious 
friendship, notable hospitality. Whenever 
a wealthy sheepman, or a mining magnate, 
desires the bliss of happy seclusion—for- 
giving biennial tumults—he rears a fine 
house on Warm Springs Avenue. Boise 
does not care for smelters, factories, or pay 
rolls, and in early days, when state in- 
stitutions were being parcelled out, she is 
accused of willingly accepting the barred 
windows of the penitentiary rather than 
the noise of’ a university campus. In 
view of her nice taste in so many other re- 
spects, this hardly seems possible, although 
observation of this charming little city 
would not lead one to suppose that any- 
thing which she did not desire could actu- 
ally be thrust upon her. 

However this may be, the fact remains 
that the walls of prison life do shadow the 
outskirts of Idaho’s capital, while for 
many years after her distinguished Senator 
was suggesting world policy, his Western 
voting polls escaped transcontinental con- 
tact by twenty miles from the main tracks 
of the Oregon Short Line. Even now that 
through trains do pause in sight of the 
capitol dome, they whistle from the cau- 
tious distance of a station set on a remote 
hillside. Boise seems always to have felt 
a certain placid security in detachment 
from the common walks of life, isolated 
from the hurly-burly of main-line traffic. 

Visitors to a Parent-Teacher convention 
some years ago recall with amusement an 
incident which pried loose a bit of this 
reserve, though it did not cure the nervous 
attitude generally of this exclusive people 
toward outside camaraderie. After state 
delegates and national representatives had 
arrived, including the honored founder, it 
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was discovered that the Boise high school 
association, the most conspicuous of all 
the units, had never affiliated with the 
national body. A stream without a source, 
this group of parents and teachers found 
themselves unseated in an important as- 
semblage meeting in their own city. Boise 
without a vote! It was a scramble for 
admittance which sorely taxed the wits of 
organizational jurisdiction, though finally, 
out of courtesy on the part of the visiting 
delegation, the belated hosts were received. 

To this day, the majority of the Boise 
College Club refuses membership in the 
American Association of University 
Women, with headquarters at 
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Washington. That seems to be the ob- 
stacle—headquarters in any other center 
than Boise! Now, when the majority of 
the college women in the capital of a state 
consider it a disadvantage to local inter- 
ests, if not a positive waste of modest dues, 
to ally themselves with an international 
movement of other educated women, it is 
not surprising that a Senator whose op- 
position was trained and dramatized in 
their social midst should offer spectacular 
objections to a world court. 

And this reminds one that in no other 
state than that of Mr. Borah’s adoption 
could his dramatic talent have 
carried him so faras it has in 
Idaho. It was at the close of 
the 1902-03 legislature when he 
gained popularity, instead of 
losing ground through apparent 
defeat, by the exercise of this 
gift. After repeated shufflings 
and discards on the 
part of the Idahostate 
senate (whose politi- 
cal sport at that time 
included the election 
of United States Sen- 
ators), Mr. Heyburn 
—rather than Mr. 
Borah, his leading op- 
ponent—had been 
chosen; not that Mr. 
Heyburn was partic- 
ularly wanted, but 
because the cards lay 
that way. The disap- 
pointed candidates 
shook hands, grace- 
fully retired in forced 
politeness to the Hey- 
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burn crowd, whose choice of blue ribbon 
would now decorate the coveted Idaho 
stall in Washington. All but Mr. Borah! 

Taking the stage on a heated last day of 
assembled houses—craning necks, women 
visitors, final boiling arguments—this ag- 
grieved aspirant for the toga presented 
himself to the surprised audience as a 
Mark Antony of unusual skill, pleading an 
unusual cause. Picturing himself as a 
father standing at the bier of “the child 
of his hopes”—the “child”’ being his slain 
ambition and the idol of imagination—the 
defeated candidate drew a breathless com- 
pany around the yawning, invisible grave 
—clods of earth ready for the grating 
shovel; prostrate grief, blinding tears— 
you saw them all! And the “child,” 
especially the child of his aching desire, lay 
shrouded and lifeless in the minds of 
every one present. 

In that strange hour Mr. Borah not only 
magnificently convinced his audience that 
a tragic mistake had been made in the 
election of a dull person like Mr. Heyburn 
for the brilliant post which he, Borah, 
should occupy, but he also actually gath- 
ered both the sympathy and the strength 
of public interest which would thereafter 
elect him to anything that remorseful 
Idaho could give him. On no other ros- 
trum, however, could such a thing have 
been so successful. Hardy pioneers, fail- 
ing to recognize Shakespearean methods 
of oratory, nevertheless knew that they 
had been treated to a good show; and 
cultured folk (of whom Idaho has always 
had a fair sprinkling), starved for the 
theaters of older centers, greatly enjoyed 
the performance of the clever, young tra- 
gedian. As always, the isolation of Idaho 
from the main thoroughfares of life helped 
shape the career of the future Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Again, there is Zion’s wall to the south- 
east of Idaho’s narrow gateway of moun- 
tains—invisible, indefinable. When from 
one third to one half of a scattered popu- 
lation, in young towns, ranches, and tiny 
settlements, is wary of all influences save 
those of its own creation, the mass mind 
of the whole easily becomes suspicious of 
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contact beyond the familiar. Salt Lake 
City is not only the religious goal of Mor- 
mon pilgrimage, it is likewise an earthly 
Mecca of everything to be desired. The 
last word in music, in education, in ideals 
of conduct! 

Some eyes of any other faith would turn 
eastward for approval and example, as the 
eyes of other pioneers in the West have 
always turned in the establishment of a 
new country. Women, particularly, of 
other beliefs have been inclined to set up 
in the land of their adoption the customs 
and visions of some seat of older culture— 
Boston, St. Louis, New York, Philadel- 
phia, depending upon their geographic idea 
of “the East,” or “back in the States,” 
as it was in territorial days. 

Montana, for example, was notably dis- 
posed during the settling period to intimate 
friendship and concourse with Eastern 
cities. It was the correct thing to give 
children the undoubted advantages of 
environmental change, not to say prestige. 
Boston was the place to “get culture,” 
although finishing schools, military acad- 
emies, and colleges east of the Mississippi 
were regularly patronized by both rancher 
and miner. How much culture was actu- 
ally returned to the young state by these 
students may be questioned, but Montana 
profited greatly by the influence of this 
cosmopolitan contact. Not so Idaho, the 
bridges of whose Mormon pioneer have 
all been burned. 

No other organized body so carefully 
guards its youth against the inroads of free 
thinking as does that of the Latter Day 
Saints. These worthy people (and their 
virtues are many), cheerfully wearing 
Massachusetts shoes and New York hats, 
in exchange for carloads of milk-white 
sugar and peerless potatoes, are not so 
hopeful over the idea of an Eastern edu- 
cation for their young people. That 
means fresh mental attitudes, reshaped 
visions of service. When a bright Mor- 


mon boy goes two or three thousand miles 
from Idaho, he goes as a missionary, 
seldom as a student; and, as a precaution 
against higher learning from the lips of the 
unconverted, he is likely to be sent before 
his graduation from high school. 


In all 
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probability he does not realize, however, 
that his wings have been clipped against 
flying over the fence of any alien college 
by the lack of a year’s preparation for a 
standard university. So alluring is the 
prospect of travel—under the immediate 
and binding supervision of the church! 
Nor are the fears of the Saints entirely 
allayed by discouraging, if not by actually 
preventing, their best minds from maturing 
in colleges beyond their oversight. The 
public schools of Idaho are being supplied 
as rapidly as possible with teachers of 
Mormon faith—thus, Mormon education. 
The Ricks Normal College at Rexburg, 
demanding state recognition of its author- 
ity to issue teachers’ certificates—without 
state supervision of instruction—receives 
formidable consideration in every school 
election, and especially in gubernatorial 
appointments. Whatever hardship it may 
work upon ambitious chambers of com- 
merce and the realty societies of Idaho 
for a Governor to discriminate against 
out-of-the-state teachers, while they are 
coaxing for capital and land tenants from 
everywhere and with all kinds of agreeable 
decoy, no shrewder bait could be offered 
the extensive Mormon vote than to favor 
the Ricks graduates by closing Idaho gates 
of education in the face of scholarship 
from other states, if they could be closed 
by unwelcoming addresses of welcome. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the incalculable 
influence of this peculiar separation, it is 
the awakening east of Idaho, with its 
flood of new population from all parts of 
the country, which yet may save beautiful 
Idaho from perpetual seclusion. Big en- 


terprises, conducted by people who feel 
themselves citizens of a greater America, 


rather than adherents of a special locality, 
are shaping thought upon broad lines. 
The talk is about factories which ship 
widely—without instruction from Temple 
or Tabernacle —and about smelters and 
mines operated by capital that cares 
little about any state patriotism. The 
proposed beacon light above the waters 
of the American Falls Dam, commemorat- 
ing the site of old Fort Hall, moreover, 
indicates a new era. Irene Welch Gris- 
som’s recent collection cf poems, ‘The 
Passing of the Desert,” and Agnes Just 
Reid’s “Letters of Long Ago,” both 
signify the dusk of the pioneer’s fading 
day. 

It is, however, the conscious revolt of 
groups here and there in Idaho, repudiating 
tranditional narrowness and ingrown sym- 
pathy, which some day Senator Borah 
must heed. Groups which feel no sin of 
expatriation in educating a son at Harvard 
or Stanford, no disloyalty of any kind in 
broadcasting widely for trained educators. 
These nationally minded ones see in the 
present buy-at-home agitation the possi- 
bility of obsession on the part of state 
sentimentalists. Seers of lovely Idaho 
not only acknowledge a certain dangerous 
hysteria in the “All for Idaho” slogans, 
they also regret this sort of backwardness, 
which works against good business and 
general progress at home, while forcing 
upon the country at large, to an unfair 
degree, the doctrine of provincial content- 
ment through permanent isolation. Mean- 
time, by drawing upon the intricate power 
of dispensing official jobs, the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations does hold voting Idaho pretty much 
in the hollow of his hand. 














The Perils of Arctic Flying 
An Article on North Polar Exploration by Air 


RICHARD E. BYRD, Jr. 


Lieutenant-Commander, United States Navy 


Three major aérial expeditions are engaged this spring and summer in a search 
for a North Polar continent which, it 1s believed, lies between the pole and Alaska. 
Amundsen heads a Norwegian expedition flying in a dirigible from Spitubergen to 
Alaska, across the unexplored area. Captain George H. Wilkins, the Australian ex- 
plorer, heads an airplane expedition under the American flag, with a base at Point 
Barrow, Alaska. Commander Byrd leads another American expedition from Cape 
Morris Jesup. In view of Commander Byrd’s experience last summer with the 
National Geographic Society-United States Navy expedition headed by Donald B. 
MacMillan, the Wor v’s Work asked him to prepare this article telling of the dangers 
which all Arctic explorer-aviators must face. 





HE SUMMER of 1925 was no 

summer at all in the Arctic. In- 

you-gee-to, who accompanied Peary 
to the Pole in 1909, and is still member of a 
community of fifteen souls at Etah, Green- 
land, told us that he could not remember 
ever before having seen so much bad 
weather in August. From the first of the 
month, when Commander MacMillan 
guided us through a snowstorm into the 
harbor at that northernmost village, until 
our departure southward eighteen days 
later, we had less than four days fit for 
flying. On the other days the elements 
did their best to keep our planes out of the 
air. 

There were torrential rains lasting as 
long as twenty-four hours. Snowstorms 
followed the shifting of the wind. Gales 
swept down from the great ice cap that 
rests heavily on the expansive brow of 
Greenland. Black fog crept up from the 
ice-flaked waters of sound and fjord. The 
mist blotted out the sun and brought on an 
Arctic murk, while we had expected at that 
season constant sunlight both night and 
day. It obliterated the few landmarks 
which other explorers, the men of dogs and 
sleds, had managed to locate and chart. 
Clouds often lay miles thick above the 
fog. They hung so low that we had to fly 
through them if we would hurdle the 


mountain ridges outlined on our maps. 
At times our heavily laden planes could 
not get above them. 

Beyond the coastal ridges we encoun- 
tered higher ranges, unmapped, some of 
which those on foot could not have seen— 
great mountain chains sheathed in ice and 
gashed into deep cafions by glacial masses 
gnawing at their slopes for ages. Where 
the cafions are deep enough the sea comes 
in to the foot of a glacier, creating wonder- 
fully picturesque fjords. There, towering 
cliffs rise sheer from the water’s edge to 
taper off into peaks which frequently lie 
hidden in perpetual cloud banks. Those 
peaks stood sentinel along the new air 
trail which we were trying to blaze into the 
unknown region of the polar sea. That 
blind spot lies to the left of the Pole as 
you would look at it from this country—a 
million square miles of mystery. 

The nearest point to it is Cape Thomas 
Hubbard, on the northern coast of Axel 
Heiberg Island. It was at Hubbard that 
Peary in 1906 believed he saw “the faint 
white summits of a distant land.” Eight 
years later MacMillan went out over the 
ice a hundred miles from Hubbard and saw 
far off “hills, valleys, and snow-capped 
peaks extending through at least 120 de- 
grees of the horizon.” With the greatest 


difficulty he and his party pushed on 
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another fifty miles, but they came no 
nearer to the land, and rough ice forced 
them to turn back. 

Is this land only a mirage? If so, what 
causes it? The times of the semi-daily 
tide between the coasts of Alaska and 
Greenland and the great age of the ice 
found in Beaufort Sea indicate that there 
is land somewhere between Alaska and the 
Pole. That is the lure of the Arctic. Itis 
why several expeditions, including my own, 
are going out again this season, by air. 

Peary required years to make his dash 
direct to the Pole and back, so you may 
imagine the time and energy and the 
facilities required to explore by similar 
methods an area about one third the size 
of the United States. It can be done only 
by aircraft, but even then it will be a diffi- 
cult and hazardous undertaking. My first 
attempt convinced me that Arctic flying is 
an utterly new science fraught with diffi- 
culties which can hardly be appreciated 
until they have been experienced. 

Though the center of our objective lay 
about 1,000 miles northwest, we had to 
make our headquarters at Etah. The two 
surface vessels, the Bowdoin and the Peary, 
could not be pushed farther north through 
the dense ice in Smith Sound without 
certainty of being frozen in, thus holding 
the entire party there until another sum- 
mer at least, and the ships would probably 
have been crushed into wreckage. We 
were only part of the expedition, which in- 
cluded several scientists and others from 
the National Geographic Society. All 
told there were thirty-nine men aboard the 
two ships, equipped for only one short 
season, and Commander MacMillan wisely 
made Etah his terminal. Even so, we 
should have to finish our work within the 
month, leaving by September tst at the 
latest, to avoid being kept there all winter 
by the ice. 

At the start we faced a problem which 
must confront all who attempt aircraft 
operations in the Arctic—that of finding 
suitable beaches. We had to take our 
three Loening amphibian planes off the 
after-deck of the Peary and assemble them 
on shore, and the best beach available was 
the worst I had ever seen, rock-strewn and 
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rough. The crates in which the wings had 
been shipped were knocked apart and 
built into runways. The boat-shaped 
bodies were floated ashore as far as possible 
and then run up on their own wheels. 
With the assistance of MacMillan and his 
men and the Eskimos we got all parts on 
the beach, but I doubt if we could have 
done it with other than amphibian types. 
In fact, the planes proved the best fitted 
for the peculiar conditions under which we 
were to operate from then on. 

The Navy Department had assigned to 
my command nine officers and men, the pick 
of the service. They included Lieutenant 
M. A. Schur and Chief Boatswain E. E. 
Reber, pilots; Floyd Bennett, Charles 
Rocheville, A. N. Nold, and N. P. Soren- 
son, experts on engines and all pilots; and 
Albert A. Francis, aérologist. 

We had ten pigeons, planning that in 
case of a forced landing and radio failure, 
they could be used to carry word back to 
Etah. But when we let them out to learn 
their surroundings, only four returned; 
and Francis discovered that the others had 
been killed by Arctic falcons. So that 
means of communication was not to be 
counted upon in future. 

Assembling the machines was an ardu- 
ous task for the men. They worked 
constantly in the open, often in biting 
snow squalls, compelled to discard mittens 
while handling the more delicate parts and 
pausing only long enough for a bite to eat 
and a few minutes’ rest; yet within three 
days after our arrival the planes were in 
the air, a remarkable achievement. 

We had no chance of flying from Etah to 
the unexplored area without stopping for 
fuel at supply bases which must first be 
established along the route. With the 
provisions, camping materials, rifles, air 
rafts, anchors, and other auxiliary equip- 
ment carried in the planes to keep us 
alive if forced down, our machines could 
get off the water with sufficient fuel for 
about 7oo miles of flying. That really 
meant 350 miles out and 350 back. Actu- 
ally it was somewhat less if we were to 
have fuel enough to keep aloft while fog 
or stiff headwinds threw us off the course 
for an hour or so. 
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THE MAP OF THE POLAR REGION 
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Our final operating base was to be at or 
near Cape Hubbard. To reach it we must 
cross Smith Sound, Ellesmere Island (the 
interior of which had not been explored), 
thence over Eureka and Nansen Sounds 
and across Axel Heiberg Island to Hub- 
bard, a distance of about 300 miles if flown 
on a straight line. But we could not hope 
to fly it that way. 

Our first scouting trip took us thirty 
miles across Smith Sound to Cape Sabine, 
where nineteen members of Greeley’s 
expedition perished in 1884. A few miles 
out of Etah the ice fields covered all the 
water north as far as we could see. We 
tried to find ice smooth enough for a land- 
ing, but it was all as rough and corrugated 
as an old washboard. Our plane would 
have been smashed to pieces had we set it 
down there. At intervals we saw pools 
of water on the ice and occasionally small 
leads with floating cakes. Obviously this 
is why Ellesmere Island has been largely 
inaccessible to those with dog-sledges in 
summer, when the sun melts the snow off 
the lowlands. We never found a place on 
the ice where a plane could have been 
landed safely, and so the skiis, which had 
been designed to take the place of wheels, 
proved worthless. 

Even in the harbor at Etah the machines 
were constantly menaced by the ice, small 
bergs drifting with the wind at a speed 
which meant destruction for the plane 
caught in their path. Once launched, the 
planes could not be docked on shore. We 
had to moor them to buoys in the harbor. 
The wind sometimes caught them with 
such force that they dragged heavy 
anchors designed to hold twice the weight, 
and we had to tie them to the surface 
ships. During these trials I was amazed 
at the unusual ability displayed by those 
with me. No problem, and problems 
turned up continuously, was too great for 
them to tackle. They had no thought for 
themselves or their physical comfort. 
While one would jump into a boat and 
row out through tossing waves to save a 
plane from destruction, others would be 
laboring in the sleet and wet and cold to 
change an engine. I mention this by way 
of showing that aérial exploring with 
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isolated bases is just about the most trying 
kind of work. At Etah we averaged less 
than three hours sleep out of the twenty- 
four. 

Storms held us back from the long 
flights the first week. The weather clear- 
ing on the night of August 8th, we set out 
with two planes to locate a base somewhere 
on Ellesmere Island. Commander Mac- 
Millan was a passenger in Schur’s plane, 
the NA-2, while Reber and I flew the 
NA-1. This was my first opportunity to 
test the navigation instruments while fly- 
ing between the north magnetic pole and 
the North Pole. I knew, of course, that 
there the earth’s magnetism is very weak 
in its force exerted on the compass needle. 
My steering compass did not move at all. 
I had provided a more sensitive instru- 
ment, however, and after we had settled 
down on a straight course this functioned, 
though with a big error. 

Over Cape Sabine I found that in ad- 
dition to the 103 degrees error caused by 
our being north of the magnetic pole, we 
had an additional error of 30 degrees. 
Thus, if we wanted to keep on our course 
northwest, we should have to steer nearly 
east by the compass. I had another 
instrument, the sun compass which had 
been especially invented for our trip by 
Albert H. Bumstead of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. On this occasion we 
could not use it because the sun was hidden 
behind banks of clouds and mist. 

We had crossed Smith Sound in thirty 
minutes and were passing over bleak 
stretches that the explorers afoot had 
spent many weary days traversing. Here 
we had our first view of the grandeur that 
is Ellesmere’s, yet with little time to 
enjoy it. I had to keep looking about for 
a possible landing place in case the motor 
should stop and force us down. But 
where? Weshould have to land at nearly 
fifty miles an hour, and I could not see a 
single spot on land or water where we 
would have a chance of alighting safely. 
There were large unbroken stretches of ice 
separated by narrow leads full of smaller 
pieces, and I realized that our lives de- 
pended on luck and an internal combustion 
engine. 
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AMUNDSEN’S SEMI-RIGID AIRSHIP, 


MacMillan had been confident that the 
fjords would be free of ice, but, as I said at 
the start, this was an unusual season. 
Over Knud Peninsula between Hayes and 
Flagler fjords we saw peaks protruding 
through low-lying clouds, while on all sides, 
even from our position at 4,000 feet, there 
was a limitless expanse of snow-covered 


ACQUIRED IN 


ITALY FOR THE POLAR TRIP 
mountains with glaciers running into the 
sea. 

Soon our path was blocked. A mile in 
the air the mountains went into the clouds 
and we could find no pass through them. 
I looked back and found that all the land- 
marks were now mantled by clouds and 
mist. Our one chance was to fly straight 

















A FOKKER THREE-MOTOR MONOPLANE USED BY THE 


BYRD EXPEDITION 


This plane, like that used on the Wilkins expedition, is propelled by three Wright air-cooled motors of 


200 horsepower each. 
one fails the plane can fly with two working. 


The advantage claimed for this power plant is that the motors are lighter, and if 
It can also be kept in the air with one motor working. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF A LARGE 


over them, back to Etah if we could find it. 
As we reached Smith Sound rifts in the 
cloud bank enabled us to identify the 
coastline, and we landed near the ships just 
in time, for a southern gale began lashing 
the water into large waves and soon it was 
snowing again. 

The aviator is constantly menaced by 
the rapidity with which the weather 
changes in the Arctic, at least around 
Etah, in August. It is impossible for him 
to fly through clouds and fog because he 
might hit a mountain or a cliff. On the 
other hand, he cannot land and wait for 
better weather, if he has no landing place; 
nor can he keep on flying unless he knows 
the course, because his fuel 
will be exhausted. That was 
one problem for which we 
could tind no solution. So 
I told the members of the 
naval unit that I would not 
order them to fly over there 
again. But they always vol- 
unteered when it came time 
to go out again. 

It was three days before 
the fog lifted over Ellesmere 
and we prepared all these 
planes for the next flight, this 
time seeking a pass through 
the mountains to the south 
and hoping to put down a 
the Bay 


base on shore of 





FOKKER MONOPLANE 
It is one of the craft taken north by Captain Wilkins 








WITH THREE MOTORS 


The wing spread of this plane is 63 feet. 


We saw the gap in the mountains while 
nearly fifty miles away and headed for it 
as the only pass under the clouds. Half- 
way through I saw another range not on 
our charts. The peaks were higher than 
our machine. Never have I seen so much 
The sun beating down on the end- 
less slopes threw a constant glare in our 


snow. 


Snow is worse than ice because it is 
pure white and dazzling. 


eves. 
The cold air 
is clear as crystal, so that one loses all 
sense of distance. 

While I was making a note in the diary 
which was strapped to my leg so I could 
write while flying, the .V.1- 3 disappeared 
and I could not sight itagain. From there 
on I was tortured by the 
thought that Reber and Nold 
might have crashed. I was 
studying a thick cloudbank 
then drifting near our course 
when Bennett, who had been 
flying while I attended to the 
navigation, passed a note 
back asking me to take the 
stick. Something was wrong 
with the engine, and no 
landing in sight. 

While I peered out in a 
vain effort to find a place 
where we might have a 
chance if forced down, Ben- 
nett eased himself out of the 
cockpit and climbed on the 
wing with a wrench in his 
hand. He couldn’t be sure, 








CAPTAIN WILKINS 


He explored with the late 


Fjord. We started at noon, 
Bennett and I in the VA-7; 
Schur, MacMillan, and 
Sorenson in the NA-~-2; 
Reber and Nold in_ the 
NA-3. Sir Ernest 


but he thought the oil tank 
was the source of trouble. So 
he unscrewed the cap. He 


Shackleton. was right. The tank had been 
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ONE PERIL TO FLYING IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS 
Both land and ice are rough and hummocky so that there are few good landing places, and even the water, 
as shown in this photograph of Melville Bay below Etah, is filled with floating ice. On his airplane trip 
last summer Amundsen found the open water a precarious place in which to alight. 


on the point of bursting, either from ex- We sighted Bay Fjord and flew over it. 
treme cold or from clogging, we could not Instead of finding enough open water to 
tell which. Had he delayed a few _ permit a landing, there was only a small 


minutes, we should have come down lead at the western end, and we could see 
to remain where we happened to land. that it would close up again when the 

















A VIEW OF AN ARCTIC GLACIER FROM 2,000 FEET IN THE AIR 
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\ GLACIER EXTENDING FROM THE 


wind shifted, so that was no site for a 
base. 

Great masses of ( louds were how sweep- 
I had 


been using the sun compass on the out- 


ing up from the south and east. 


ward trip and it kept us on a true course 
Now, 


said I to myself: “Tf the clouds get above 


as we proved by hitting Bay Fjord. 


us and obscure the sun, I must depend on 
lI turned around 
as if to steer for Etah and put the sun com- 


the magnetic compass.”’ 


GREENLAND ICE 


CAP TO ETAH HARBOR 
pass on the homeward course, then checked 
We 


nearly on a straight line between the tw: 


up the magnetic compass. wert 


poles. Had I depended on the magnetic 
instrument alone without considering its 
error, we should have gone in a direction 
exactly opposite the one that we desire: 
to take. 

Having checked up our position and the 
approximate course to Etah, we swung 
back to seek a site for a base farther on; 














A VIEW OF THE GREENLAND ICE 


CAP 


FROM A HEIGHT OF 4,000 FEET 


It is 1,500 miles long, 500 miles wide, and varies from 1,000 to 10,000 feet thick. 
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ELLESMERE ISLAND HAS A WEIRD BEAUTY ALL ITS OWN 


Black capes, icebergs, snow clad mountains, and clouds lighted by the fre of the midnight sun give the 
whole scene a savage and terrifying appearance when viewed from the air. 


and I peered over the edge of the coc kpit 
just in time to see the .V.1-2 disappear in 
acloud. To follow through it would have 
been futile. We could never have located 
them. 

Bennett and I were now in the air alone 
for all we knew. At times through banks 
of clouds we could see more than a hundred 
miles ahead and made out quite easily 
Axel Heiberg Island and Nansen Sound, 
which opens into the polar sea. But there 
was no landing place underneath, and a 
base on Ellesmere was imperative before 
we went on. Nobody could have told us 
what we might find there, for that region 
had never been traversed in summer. The 
crevices in the ice where the snow has 
either melted or drifted away makes it 
impassable for dog sleds and they can be 
taken over it only in colder weather, when 
the thick snow covers everything and fills 


in the cracks. The planes were at an 
equal disadvantage, for they would be 
dashed to pieces against the boulders of 
ice or wrecked in the narrow leads. We 
now saw that similar conditions undoubt- 
edly prevailed throughout the polar regions 
at that time of year. 

Generally, where the ice was broken the 
chunks were too close together for a water 
landing, and the land itself was split up 
into gigantic cliffs, ravines, and rock 
masses—a cruel and savage scene, for all 
its stupendous grandeur. Neither of the 
two planes appeared in sight, and we 
cruised about looking for them until the 
fog and clouds covered everything below. 
Other clouds appeared above us and our 
fuel gauges warned us that we had better 
be getting back. We went to 7,300 feet. 
My diary notes that it was bitterly cold- 
about 15 degrees below zero. Our Eskimo 
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AS THE AVIATOR VIEWED THE 


furs, too warm for us on the surface, now 
failed to keep out the chill. 
lieve that one can dress warm enough for 


I do not be 


flying in an open machine a mile and a 
half above the surface in that region. 
When we decided to turn back we were 
close to Eureka Sound, two hundred miles 
west of Etah. A stiff wind was blowing 
We could 


not tell the speed with which we were 


diagonally across our course. 


drifting sidewise because the fog prevented 
our sighting the surface and making calcu- 
lations. From then on it was mostly 
guesswork, tlying between the cloud strata 
and over the fog. Once the mist gave 
way and we saw below us Beistad Fjord, 
relatively and ice. It 
Another hour of 
flying in the clouds and mist, and we were 
somewhere near home. 


clouds 
offered a site for a base. 


free of 


Once more luck was with us, for as I had 
begun to look for Smith Sound and Etah, 
the mist again parted and though we were 
several miles off the course, we could see 
Cape Sabine, which pointed the 
across the sound to Etah. 


way 
We were de- 


© National Geographic Sox ety 
MIDNIGHT SUN OVER SMITH SOUND 
lighted to find both the other planes 


anchored in the harbor. Reber had suf 
fered a slight attack of snow blindness and 
put back while he could still see his way. 
Schur had experienced difficulty with his 
compass and his engine also failed to give 
proper altitude, so he had returned while 
he knew the Everybody had 
suffered from the cold, though we had been 
cut only four or five hours. 


course. 


At 9 o'clock that night all hands were 
ready and willing, even anxious, to plant 
the first base at Beistad Fjord. It was 
only a hundred miles distant, but that 
would be a start in the right direction. An 
hour out of Etah Schur’s engine again 
gave him trouble and he returned. We 
reached the fjord shortly after 11 o'clock 
and, dropping down ( losely, found it to be 
precipitous and narrow, a veritable gorge 
winding like a snake for perhaps fifty 
miles, with walls rising vertically nearly 
half a mile high. It was not big enough 
for a landing, so we went on to Hayes 
Fjord, which adjoins it, and there found it 
possible to get down. 
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A SPOT FAMOUS IN THE HISTORY OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


In the distance is Ellesmere Island and in the foreground is Cape Sabi 


Peary and Cook camped 


here and near this spot Greeley’s men starved to death on the ill-fated expedition of 1884 


Painted 
by the midnight sun in varying shades of 
purple and bronze, they offered a magnifi 
cent sight, but they were so huge that we 
Thinking 


that we were landing very close to a wall, 


The rock masses were colossal. 


were deceived as to distance. 


we struck the water nearly half a mile 
away from it, and had to taxi through the 
waves for more than half an hour while 
everything in the plane, including our- 
selves, received a thorough drenching. 
Reber following us in made a better land- 
ing and we tried to find an anchorage along 
shore some distance from a glacier. 

But a stream of air flowing off the ice 
mass formed a veritable cataract which 


Kicked the water into waves, while the 
shore was too rocky and edged with ice to 
risk bringing the planes near it. We found 
that, no matter how the wind blows else- 
where, it always rushes down from a 
glacier, changing its course several miles 
from the foot. That accounts for the 
open water, the wind keeping the _ ice 
pushed back. From there we flew over 
to the west side of F lager Fjord, where 
another spot free of ice appeared to afford 
Then we hastened back 
to Etah for supplies. 

That day, 


] 


most unlucky. 


a fair landing. 


August 13th, proved to be 
\nother gale swept across 
the harbor and so buffeted the .V.1—2 that 

















ANOTHER VIEW AT CAPE SABINE, WHERE THE ICE BEGINS 
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MOUNTAINS AND GLACIERS IN NORTHERN GREENLAND VIEWED FROM THE AIR 


The white dots in the water are gigantic icebergs. 


she commenced sinking by the nose, held 
in leash only by a line from the Bowdoin. 
MacMillan and his crew held her, and we 
got her on the Peary finally and changed 
the engine. All day long we fought off 
the floe ice which threatened to wreck the 
remaining planes, now and again towing 
the machines out of the path of small 


bergs. In the storm a motor cowling was 


lost overboard as the mechanics worked on 
the machines in the tossing waves, and 
Bennett and Sorenson labored all night 
without sleep, making a new one. Reber 
fell ill with stomach trouble, and I was 
thankful that I had insisted on bringing 
mechanics who were also good pilots. A 
flying party is much smaller than a surface 
expedition. Each man is a specialist and 
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LOOKING WEST OVER ELLESMERE ISLAND FROM 5,000 FEET IN THE AIR 
A tumble of mountains and glaciers in the distance. 
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STEEPLECHASING OVER GLACIERS 


one or two on the sick list might ruin all 
chances for success. 

The head of Flager Fjord is a river bed. 
We managed to land the two planes in 
smooth water and get to within fifty feet 
of the shore. There we put on rubber 
boots and waded in with the supplies. My 
log shows that we deposited a hundred 
gallons of gasoline, guns, and ammunition, 
seven pounds of erbswurst [pea soup], five 
of sugar, five of tea, twelve cans of crack- 
ers, an oil stove, ten pounds of butter, ten 
of powdered milk, twelve of bacon, fifty 
cans of pemmican (which is composed of 
meat fats and raisins), and six pounds of 
cod liver oil,—this last to prevent stomach 
trouble. We left also a tent, knives, forks, 
and spoons, tin cups and plates. Every- 
thing was in watertight tins. We piled 
them together and put a tarpaulin over the 
pile, then covered it with stones, then an- 
other tarpaulin and more stones, which 
completed the cache. 

Those provisions formed a large part of 
our daily fare and had been especially 
devised by Lieutenant-Commander J. R. 
Phelps of the Navy Medical Corps. He 
had managed to supply us with the proper 
proportions of proteins, fats,carbohydrates, 
and vitamines, all in food that could be 
carried in the limited space provided in 
the planes, and food, too, that could be 
served hot when we had a chance to heat 
it. Iam taking the same kind of food on 
the new trip. I do not trust entirely to 
finding game, for it might not be available 
when we need it most. That situation 
also applies to bases. 

We returned to Etah for further sup- 
plies and hurried back, leaving Etah at 9 
that night. This time Nold flew alone 
with a heavy load in the NA-3. Bennett 
went with me, though he had not slept in 
forty-eight hours. The ice had closed 
around our base in a few short hours, 
Gigantic masses covered our landing place. 
That base was now hopeless, so we went on 
in search of another. 

Nold did splendidly keeping up with us, 
which was essential, for I had become 
accustomed to the freak nagivation and 
acted as guide. We flew more than a 
mile high, hovering above the peaks and 
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cafions like two great birds playing tag 
under the bottom of the cloud banks. It 
was nearing midnight now and though 
there was no sun it was light enough at 
that altitude, but down between the cliffs 
the surface lay in purple shadows which 
lent the effect of twilight. Thinking that 
Nold would follow, I nosed down into a 
cafion to see if it held a landing. It wasa 
weird sensation. All about us were black 
walls, as if we had suddenly plunged to 
the bottom of a great well. We could see 
Nold for awhile circling around in the 
light high above. We didn’t know then 
that, while we could see him, he could not 
see us; and the fjord was many miles in 
extent. 

When we flew up into our proper sphere 
again, Nold was nowhere in sight at first. 
Finally, we saw him a tiny speck in the 
distance. I glanced at the compass and 
nearly jumped out of my seat. Nold evi- 
dently thought he had lost us, and was 
making for home—but he was going the 
wrong way! Instead of flying toward 
Etah, as he thought, he was headed north. 
He would probably continue on until he 
realized that he had made a mistake—and 
then it would be too late. If engine 
trouble did not bring him crashing down, 
loss of fuel would do so. Bennett had 
understood the situation, of course, and we 
set out to catch Nold. 

The chase led about twenty miles over 
mountain tops, glaciers, and shadowed 
valleys. Our engine was let out to the 
limit. Nold was cruising at normal speed, 
so the gap between us gradually closed, but 
it was freezing cold and painfully dis- 
agreeable as I leaned out of the cockpit to 
keep the other machine in sight. Our hope 
lay in the continued absence of fog. 
Sooner or later Nold must see us, because 
a pilot is trained to scan the horizon front 
and rear for weather signs. In that way 
he became aware that we were chasing 
him, and so fell in behind our plane as we 
turned right about and made for Etah. 
We had barely enough gas to see us 
through. Nold said that he had never 
in his life felt so lonely as when he looked 
down and failed to sight us in the cafion. 

The next night we were out again, be- 
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cause the six hours around midnight 
seemed to be best for flying. The wind 
was calmest and the sky usually more free 
of clouds. Schur and Sorenson had the 
NA-3 and Bennett and I had our NA-z. 
Leaving Etah at about 11 o’clock we 
headed for Cannon Fjord. Our base at 
Flagler was still blocked with ice, fog, and 
low clouds. I signalled Bennett to go 
over them and we cut across Bache Pen- 
insula toward Sawyer Bay. It was on 
Bache that Peary’s hunters killed enough 
musk oxen to last them through the 
winter; and I was curious to learn if others 
might be there. I saw a herd of twelve 
browsing on one of the slopes which was 
spotted with stunted shrubs that appear 
in summer. 

By playing hide and seek with fog banks 
we got over Sawyer Bay and saw open 
water several miles from the foot of a 
mammoth glacier. It was shortly after 
midnight and the sun made the open water 
landing impossible, for the surface was 
like glass, without a ripple to break it. 
Under such conditions, particularly where 
the eyes can be tricked as to distance, a 
pilot cannot set his machine down with- 
out risking a bad crash. We flew over to 
the ice foot at the bottom of a cliff and 
Bennett landed by looking at the ice foot 
and so judging his distance. He made a 
perfect landing without glancing at the 
water. 

Near-by a wide stream tumbled off the 
cliff, falling at least a thousand feet into a 
natural basin. We climbed out on the 
ice and made a camp, waiting for the fog 
to lift so we could attempt the mountain 
flight on to Cannon Fjord. The weather 
cleared at 4 o’clock and we took off, but 
Schur signalled that his engine had de- 
veloped a knock, which made mountain fly- 
ing more than dangerous. ‘Telling him to 
wait for us there, Bennett and I went on. 

It was just below freezing on the surface, 
as we could tell by the thin scum of ice 
which had been forming on the water as 
we left. At 5,000 feet in the air it became 
frightfully cold, at least 15 degrees below. 
Over the mountains we saw a glacier that 
had three great branches. They con- 
verged like so many rivers coming to- 
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gether. The ice had chiseled the land into 
perpendicular cliffs half a mile high or 
more. Farther up the slopes lay perpetual 
snow, which disappeared in the clouds. 
We got over that range at its lowest point, 
a few feet under a cloud bank. 

Ahead of us were mountains not on the 
charts and much higher than we had seen 
before. Underneath lay a valley which 
had been cut up by rolling ice into one of 
the most remarkable views I ever hope to 
see. Lacking better words and rendered 
almost expressionless by the panorama 
which unfolded below I jotted down in my 
diary the words: “magnificent, stupendous 
awful, terrible.” I can compare it only 
with our own Grand Cajion, except that 
this was more terrifying than beautiful. 

Nature had wrought this in a ruthless 
moment, though it had required eons of 
time as we would measure it. There were 
crevices dividing the rock masses in which 
a fair-sized city might be placed. One 
moment we were over a valley cleared of 
snow. Next we saw a frozen lake several! 
miles long, which none before us had seen 
because it could not be approached on the 
surface. 

If we had shivered in the winds and 
blizzards before this, we were now to 
experience the force of an Arctic gale at its 
worst. It battered our plane unceasingly, 
tipping it up and sweeping it sidewise 
until we seemed to be swinging like a 
pendulum through space. As the pro- 
peller churned the icy air and hurled us 
forward, we had the sensation of being 
tossed from one gigantic wave to another, 
now dropping hundreds of feet and stop- 
ping with a sickening jolt. I was afraid 
that we might be thrown out of control 
and into a tailspin. And still there was no 
place to land. It seemed foolish to go on. 

Bennett had the wheel, however. He 
would look back to see how I was standing 
it, his expression one of inquiry: Did I 
want to turn back? But he said nothing. 

This is only one of many reasons why I 
am taking Bennett with me as second in 
command on the next trip. Bennett is 
one who always carries on. But we did 
not get past the second range. Clouds 
hid the entire ridge. They must have 
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been more than three miles thick. We 
could not climb that high with our load. 
We had all we could do to get back to 
Schur and bring the planes into Etah, 
where we landed roughly but safely in 
the same gale which had been battering 
the entire region for hours. 

That was our last attempt. Next day 
the wings of the NA-—3 caught fire from 
gasoline on the water. It had probably 
been ignited by engine backfire. Only 
prompt and heroic work on the part of my 
men saved the hull. I planned to go out 
again with Bennett in the NA-r alone. 
All the others wanted to go. I was sure 
that we could get through. With luck 
we might be able to explore at least a part 
of the unknown region. But Commander 
MacMillan decided against this. During 
the night Etah Fjord had frozen over, and 
MacMillan, who knows the Arctic, said 
that if we were forced down, our plane 
would be frozen in. 

During the fifteen days of operations we 
had flown more than 6,000 miles. Our 
longest non-stop flight was about 450 
miles, and we had been able to set down 
two bases; still, we could not call it failure. 
For all were returning home alive and well 
(with apologies to my good friend Stefans- 
son, who has proved that he can exist on 
the ice of the Polar Sea and that the 
Arctic can be friendly. I have written 
about conditions as they were around Etah 
during a month which, we admit, is one of 
the most stormy and foggy months of the 
year)—and we had learned much about 
Arctic flying. We had seen from the 
planes 30,000 square miles of that region. 

Scarcity of landing places over both 
land and water forms one of the chief 
dangers to the flyer. A forced landing 
means a crash and the possibility that the 
crew will not be able to walk away from 
the wreck. Strong winds combine with 
fog and storms to harass the navigator, 
who must devote nearly all his time to the 
instruments. The sun compass is the only 
dependable instrument and that is useless 
when the sun is obscured by clouds, fog, or 
mist. 

The crew of a plane must create their 
own service stations, or bases, with slight 


hope of relief from the outside, even from 
members of their own party For the 
chances are against their being found if 
driven off their course. It is a ticklish 
job to land a plane where the distances are 
so deceptive, and it is equally difficult to 
keep the machine in repair, for the summer 
is so short that all flying must be accom- 
plished as quickly as possible, and that 
forces the crew to work on the machine 
when they should be sleeping. The 
majority of failures in the Arctic have re- 
sulted from exhaustion. 

We had one other adventure—the flight 
over the Greenland ice cap. With winter 
threatening the ships at Etah, we flew 
down to Igloodahouny, forty miles distant, 
where a good beach would permit dis- 
mantling the ships. The engine of the 
NA-3 played out and Reber had a forced 
landing soon after taking off, the only one 
experienced on the entire trip. It was 
indeed fortunate that he was in open water 
and near the vessels, for his plane could 
not be flown again without extensive 
motor repairs. 

Bennett, Francis, and I went out one 
night from Igloodahouny and got up 
11,000 feet above sea level before flying 
inland over Greenland. We were several 
thousand feet above the ice itself and had 
a remarkable view of the most desolate 
region in the world. We could see a 
hundred and fifty miles, at least, in all 
directions, across Smith Sound to Elles- 
mere Island and nearly to Kennedy 
Channel. But it was terribly cold sitting 
still in an airplane cockpit; and when 
we returned our hands were stiff and the 
fingers cramped where they had been 
gripping the control stick. 

We found the shape of the ice cap 
generally to be that of a watch crystal, 
worn and rounded at the edges, but rather 
smooth, though sloping and rolling fifty or 
sixty milesinland, On the edge, of course, 
there were glaciers, so cut and gashed that 
they were a series of cracks, as we viewed 
them. My next operating base, I trust, 
will be in the vicinity of Cape Morris 
Jesup, at the northernmost point of 
Greenland, where Peary had his head- 
quarters in 1900. 





A Résumé 


On the Rising 


mind has at last grasped the fact 

that crime is not a “wave” but a 
national condition which will remain 
permanent until the necessary steps are 
taken toeradicate the causes. We know the 
facts now; they show that this country has 
more crime than has any other nation in the 
world. Put the crime statistics of the rest 
of the world together and America can tip 
the scales with her figures. Studies of 
crime have been made in many of our 
large cities and in several states as well; 
unofficial crime commissions have been 
formed; and now New York State has a 
proposal for creating an official state com- 
mission, so that we are taking another step 
toward the eradication of crime—the study 
of the fundamental causes. 

In his series of five articles in the 
Worwp’s Work under the general title 
“The Rising Tide of Crime,” Lawrence 
Veiller told of the actual facts of the prev- 
alence of crime and went into a discussion 
of the causes and the remedies in so 
thorough a manner that many of the 
authorities on the subject have praised his 
analysis. His five articles, which began 
in the issue of December, 1925, and 
ended in the last issue, stimulated a wide 
discussion of the problem. Hundreds of 
newspapers have printed extracts from his 
series and scores of editors have discussed 
his articles in the editorial columns, so that 
Mr. Veiller made a real contribution to the 
knowledge of the subject and enabled the 
country to take a real step toward the 
final solution of this troublesome problem. 
So much of the collateral comment made 
by newspapers and individuals was so 
pointed and helpful that the editors of the 
Wor p’s Work decided to reprint some of 
it. Necessarily, limitations of space de- 
mand that only a fraction be reproduced. 

One authority on crime and criminals 


, \HERE is no doubt that the public 


of Opinion 
Tide of Crime 


who carried on an extensive correspon- 
dence with many other authorities about 
the Veiller series was Adolph Lewisohn 
of New York, who is chairman of the 
Prison Survey Committee of New York 
State and President of the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor. The 
Wor p’s Work is indebted to him for ob- 
taining some of the comments reproduced 
in these pages. 

Calvin Derrick, Dean of the Training 
School for Institution Executives and 
Workers, Children’s Village, at Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, wrote Mr. Lewisohn 
that he believed prison discipline in this 
country was not strict enough. His let- 
ter, in part, follows: 


In regard to the question of firearms, I am 
quite firm in my opinion that their sale should 
be positively controlled. I think you are right 
in saying that under any plan to license or con- 
trol sales we are likely to find the criminal sup- 
plied, while the honest citizen who obeys the 
law goes unprotected. I believe the only way 
the question of firearms can be controlled is 
by a Federal control of manufacturing of fire- 
arms, and I believe that if such control can be 
made operative, the sale of firearms removed 
from all general stores, mail-order houses, and 
confined to certain dealers designated and 
licensed by the United States Government, 
the matter could be handled. 

Your observation concerning the treatment 
of prisoners, the advance that has been made 
in the last twenty years, and the bad effect 
upon the character of the prisoner by un- 
necessarily depressive and degrading condi- 
tions is entirely sound, but I also have much 
sympathy with the point of view of the author 
in this matter. I believe that in general the 


discipline in our prisons is too easy. I have 
felt this for a number of years, and after visit- 
ing a number of English, Scotch, Dutch, and 
French prisons in Europe this last summer I 
am convinced that the American prison sys- 
tem does not require nor secure in the main the 
type of discipline which I believe should be 
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THE TIDE COMES IN 


A cartoon by James in The St. Louis Star. 
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THE MARCH OF CIVILIZATION 
A Central Press Association cartoon reprinted from The St. Joseph (Missourt) Gazette. 


most beneficial both for the prisoner and for 
society. 

I do not at all mean that I favor going back 
to former conditions. I would not surrender 
any of the present beneficent features. But I 
am quite convinced that a great deal more 
rigidity, especially with requirements of work, 
of individual responsibility for restraint, and 
requiring a much greater degree of visible 
respect for constituted authority, would be an 
improvement. 

I am also convinced after a good many 
years of very close contact with the problem 
that the law errs in granting too much “good 
time,” and that the minimum-maximum sen- 
tence as applied has been more or less of a 
mistake, because in place of its resulting in 
being more or less of an indeterminate sen- 
tence, it has really become a two-term sen- 
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tence, because 
practically all 
boards of pa- 
role, owing to 
the general 
pressure exert- 
ed by prisoners 
and their fami- 
lies, have inter- 
preted the min- 
imum as_ the 
date of release, 
the law allow- 
ing still further 
good time from 
such sentence. 

I believe the 
author is en- 
tirely beyond 
the range of 
truth and fact 
in stating that 
crime is a well- 
organized busi- 
ness. Weall 
know that the 
so-called “high 
crimes”—i. ¢., 
the operation of 
the highjackers, 
bootleggers, and 
the bank ban- 
dits—are very 
well organized, 
and in some 
cases the organ- 
ization is very 
intensiveand 
under the di- 
rection of very able business men. There 
seems to be no doubt whatever about this. 
Perhaps the most highly organized is auto- 
mobile stealing. The reason these crimes can 
flourish is found in the fact that easy bail can 
be secured, in the ease with which trials are 
put off and dragged out through techni- 
calities, and the short terms given to the few 
who are convicted. 

A great many criminals are caught in the 
course of a year—I mean professional crimi- 
nals. If, upon capture, it were practically 
impossible for a professional to get back into 
society until he had served a long term—if it 
were known to the professional that his cap- 
ture meant imprisonment if he were proved 
guilty, it would have great effect. 

I disagree with the author in his statement 
about the increase of juvenile criminals. I 
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believe, however, 
that the author has 
used the word 
“juvenile” where 
we would under- 
stand “first of- 
fenders.’’ The 
juveniles, as a rule, 
are under sixteen 
years of age. 
Throughout the 
United States 
there has been a 
decrease in the 
number of juvenile 
commitments. 
Unquestionably, 
the automobile and 
the airplane have 
been the cause of 
bringing into our 
midst a lot of new 
kinds of crime, as 
well as increasing 
the prevalency of 
certain other types. 
Without the use of 
automobiles many 
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All in all, I think 
the article is wor- 
thy of considera- 
tion, and gives 
many important and practical suggestions. 
The causes of crime are so deeply rooted 
in the changes of civilization and are so closely 
related to our industrial development, ideas of 
modern housing, and the growth of centers of 
population, that any discussion leaving these 
factors out can scarcely lay claim to being a 
competent discussion of the subject, but as a 
popular magazine article Lawrence Veiller 
has done very well with it. 


John S. Kennedy, President of the New 
York State Commission of Prisons, be- 
lieves that the criminal has at his com- 
mand too many methods of escape. He 
wrote to Mr. Lewisohn: 


If it is true, as stated by Warden Lawes in a 
recent address, that only one of ten who com- 
mit crime are apprehended and punished, the 
contention of Mr. Veiller is correct that the 


“IF THE FOLKS AT HOME HAD ONLY TAKEN MORE INTEREST IN HIM” 
A cartoon by Carey Orr in The Chicago Tribune. 


increase in crime unquestionably is due to the 
lack of law enforcement, which is a very potent 
factor in encouraging men to enter a life of 
crime. 

I believe that too many safeguards are 
thrown around the criminal, affording him 
loopholes through which he can, although 
guilty, delay his case interminably and some- 
times avoid conviction. I believe that a large 
addition should be made to the police force in 
the City of New York, in order properly to 
cope with the conditions found here. It is a 
fact that thepolice force, relatively speaking, is 
the smallest of any of the great cities in the 
world. European cities, where it is shown 
that crime does not exist in the measure here, 
have much greater police protection. 

The bail situation as it now exists is archaic 
and full of evils. The furnishing of bonds 
by bonding companies has had a very bad 
effect. One time I found a man who had 
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A cartoon by John Cassel in The Evening World of New York. 


been in jail for several weeks, held as a 
material witness, while the man who robbed 
him was on the street on bail, free to commit 
further crimes and get money which would aid 
in his ‘‘beating’’ the law. 

The motor car has unquestionably proved 
a great aid to the commission of crime, but 
the restriction of its use by criminals seems 
an almost impossible situation. 

I am convinced that the sale of pistols 
should be restricted to officers of the law and, 
if extended to the public in any measure, 
should be under the strictest possible condi- 
tions. 

So far as the treatment of men in prison is 
concerned, I am thoroughly in accord with 
the standards which you have so ably ex- 
pressed in many of your writings. Cruel and 
repressive punishment does not have the effect 
of deterring men from committing crime 
upon their release, but rather brutalizes them 
and adds to their bitterness against society 
and causes further crimes. Present-day pe- 
nology, which seeks to rehabilitate men and, if 
possible, send them into society better than 
when they entered prison, has proven its great 
value to the community. 

The record of 12,000 young men who have 
passed through Elmira Reformatory shows 
that 66 per cent. of them never again took up 








% criminal ways, and it is my un- 
+ derstanding that the percentage of 
-, men coming out of state’s prison 

‘i; shows a result of about 60 per 

yf, cent. where men go straight. 

ss These figures are particularly 
’S'ee gratifying when consideration is 
given to the fact that a very large 
proportion of men who go into 
prison are misfits of society—each 
one a problem in himself. In these 
days of criticism of the prisons we 
hear nothing of this large number 
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clamor is made whenever a man 
who has served time in a prison or 
reformatory is caught returning 
to his criminal ways. 

I do believe that too many 
privileges are given to men in some 
prisons. I have often expressed 
myself in regard to the commis- 
sary as now conducted at Sing 
Sing and the failure to require all 
men to eat in the mess hall. 
The present system cannot avoid 
causing bitterness to men with- 
out funds, who are unable to 
purchase food and luxuries at the com- 
missary. Many of these are the most 
deserving men in prison. I fear that the 
friends of prisoners who send them money to 
place to their credit in the prison ofttimes 
secure this money through unlawful means. 

The illustrations in Mr. Veiller’s article, of 
course, do not indicate the type of men 
and boys who are coming into prisons in 
these days, at least, except in very rare in- 
stances. 

In a recent report which I wrote on the 
Tombs Prison, where I found 1os5 boys under 
twenty-one years of age awaiting trial for 
serious felonies, I said: 

“A trip through the sections in which these 
boys were confined and conversations with 
each of them gave the impression that they 
were not an unusual type, very few indicating 
tough or sordid natures, but most being of the 
ordinary type that one sees about the streets, 
in the subways and street cars of the city. 
Very few of them seemed to realize the desper- 
ate plight that they were in or the seriousness 
of the crimes they had committed and the 
outlook for their future lives.” 

As a matter of fact, the type of men pic- 
tured in this article and the usual run of 
cartoons and illustrations are very rare in 
prison life. 
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Burdette G. Lewis, for many 
years commissioner of institu- 
tions and agencies for New 
Jersey, wrote that he believed 
there was “a highly organized 
criminal syndicate under very 
clever leaders.”” He wrote: 


I am not sure, but it seems that 
it may be advisable to have a 
number of articles such as this 
Wortp’s Work effort brought to 
the attention of the public. They 
cannot have brought before them 
too strongly the fact that there 
is a highly organized criminal syn- 
dicate under very clever leaders. 
You and I know these are a small 
percentage, but it is the percent- 
age that causes the problem to be 
what it is. Most of the prisoners 
are victims of these leaders or of 
conditions; nevertheless we won’t 
have the right laws or get im- 
provements in administration un- 
less we clearly differentiate be- 
tween these few and the many. 
You and your various statements emphasize 
the many; the newspapers and the public are 
featuring the few and have no appreciation of 
the problem of the many. 


After reading Mr. Veiller’s first article, 
Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing 
Prison, Ossining, New York, wrote Mr. 
Lewisohn that he thought the penal code 
needed simplification and that “the courts 
should be raised to higher standards of 
security and dignity.” His letter in part 
follows: 


In some respects, I do not agree with Mr. 
Veiller. He offers such platitudes as “Take 
the profit out of crime and crime will cease.” 
Again, “‘The business of stealing motor cars 
must be made so difficult and dangerous that 
the criminal will hesitate to attempt it,” yet 
Mr. Veiller does not say by what means we 
can accomplish this end. I believe, however, 
that such articles are helpful in directing 
public attention to the gravity of crime condi- 
tions. It is certainly high time our people 
viewed the question of lawlessness with in- 
dividual concern, ere its growth eats into the 
very foundations of our national life. 

Disrespect for law is a product of this 
highly efficient age and its consuming desires 
for the luxuries of life, by no means confined 


CRIME AS “BIG BUSINESS” 















YEARS BEHIND 
A cartoon by Nelson Harding in The Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


to the so-called criminal classes. The most 
potent crime deterrents lie in the fear of 
prompt detection, followed by certain punish- 
ment. Statistics of recidivism throughout 
the world show that the severity of the code is 
not a prime factor. To alter conditions of the 
day, society must first cope more effectively 
with its great social and economic problems, 
with less attention to the symptoms, and 
more study of the causes. 

It seems to me that New York City needs a 
larger and more honestly efficient police es- 
tablishment, since here lie the agencies of de- 
tection. Our penal laws require simplifica- 
tion, and the public service and the courts 
should be raised to higher standards of secur- 
ity and dignity, through affording oppor- 
tunity for lifetime service. It is by no means 
uncommon nowadays for political and other 
influences to work effectively for the criminal 
from the time of his arrest to the final disposi- 
tion of the case. . 

To any one acquainted with true conditions, 
it must be apparent that a reversion to ancient 
practices, restoration of cruel and harsh 
punishments, would be a sad discredit to the 
progress of the times. We must, as you say, 
build up and not tear down. After twenty 
years of prison experience and careful study, 
I am convinced that modern prison methods 
are decreasing recidivism and that the future 
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THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL 


A cartoon by Jesse Taylor Cargill 
of the Central Press Association. 


will bring far greater success, as scientific 
study of individuals becomes better able to 
discover causes of perversity. 


I believe unsuitable indulgence to be as" 


pernicious as undue severity, and prison is 
not and never should be made enjoyable to 
the criminal. For the reformable type, a 
normal, sane prison system must be based 
on education, labor, religion, and discipline, 
and when these men are returned to the com- 
munity, we must provide them with honest 
employment and an encouragement to better 
life. 

Under the reorganization plan of the new 
state department of correction, the classifica- 
tion and segregation of offenders is of great 
importance. We should have provisions in 
the law with wider latitude for the permanent 
custodial care of the criminally insane, de- 
fective delinquents, and the habitual criminal. 
The program of the prison industries is one of 
the most far-reaching and beneficent steps 
ever undertaken in the prisons. No man 
should leave these institutions without being 
fitted for some useful trade or vocation. 

The last annual report shows that 91 per 
cent. of the paroled first offenders are making 
good. Much has been said about abolishing 
parole and the indeterminate sentence, but I 
firmly believe that the greatest single factor 
for good lies in the uncertainty of the offend- 
er’s release by reason of parole, and the in- 








centive offered thereby for industry and 
good conduct, and while out on parole, al- 
though in the legal custody of the state, 
there is created an additional stimulus to 
good citizenship. 


Scores of letters were received from 
readers of the WoRLD’s Work. A few 
paragraphs from some of them follow: 


Dr. Spencer R. Stone, Atlanta, Georgia— 
Some two years ago the Constitution pub- 
lished an article by me mentioning the 
futility of stopping the sale of pistols. If the 
manufacture and sale of these guns were 
stopped to-day, shooting would go on for a 
generation or two. Local laws are of little 
avail, for these arms would be carried or 
shipped in. I advocated the authorization 
and instruction of police officers to stop and 
search a given number of men every day. 
It would require but a few seconds, and the 
law-abiding citizen, realizing its good pur- 
pose, would not object; while the person 
carrying a gun is guilty and would be ar- 
rested. The penalty should be so severe that 
few would have the temerity to venture forth 
upon the street with one, realizing that the 
first officer he met might stop him. 
If there is a better plan let it be put into 
operation, but let’s do something effectual. 


E. H. Mohr, McGill, Nevada— 

Anent the present widespread discussion 
about the rising tide of crime in America, I 
offer this suggestion: Persuade a Rockefeller 
to endow an “Anti-Crime Foundation,” the 
object of which would be to fight crime, as the 
prototype has been combating disease. The 
numerous individuals, committees, and com- 
missions engaged in investigation, have ac- 
quired enough data concerning crime, its 
causes and its antidotes, to cope with the 
problem—provided the necessary means were 
available. 

My proposal is admittedly indefinite. The 
only definite suggestion is that since we know 
the disease, and we know the cure, “let’s 
start something.” 


Joe G. Sweet, a lawyer of San Francisco, 
California, wrote that he believed one 
reason for faulty law enforcement was the 
fact that police efforts were absorbed in a 
large measure by enforcing foolish laws. 
He wrote in part: 


Recently in the City of Oakland, California, 
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TYING THE HANDS OF THE POLICE gI 


an ordinance was passed making it a mis- 
demeanor to sell any, but a certain excepted 
list, of food stuffs before 7:00 A. M., or after 
6:00 P.M. of any day. The ordinance was 
ostensibly for the purpose of securing better 
inspection of food stufis. The excepted 
foods, which could be sold outside of hours, 
were such things as confectionery, ice 
cream, fresh milk, bread, pastry, and other 
bakery products—just the things that are 
peculiarly subject to contamination. It was 
made unlawful to sell, outside of hours, 
canned corn, canned tomatoes, and all 
other goods that could not possibly be in- 
spected after leaving the cannery and that 
would remain in the same state from manu- 
facture to consumption. Violations of this 
ordinance carried a fine of from $25 to $500 
and, if the fine were not paid, imprisonment 
at the rate of $2 per day. 

The court held the ordinance unconsti- 
tutional, but this was not the fault of the 
law-makers. 

In the State of California it is now a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment in a term not to exceed six months, for 
an individual who owns an automobile to 
haul merchandise regularly between two 
fixed destinations unless he has a certificate of 
public convenience from the State Railroad 
Commission. This law has nothing to do 
with the securing of proper automobile li- 
censes, or the regulation of the conduct of the 
machine on the highway. If A has a ranch 
ten miles from the city and employs B, who 
has an automobile truck, to haul the produce 
of the ranch to the city, and supplies which 
can be purchased in the city back to the ranch, 
and B makes bi-weekly trips without first 
having secured the certificate of public con- 
venience required, he is a public offender and 
liable to imprisonment. 

I think the examples of law enforcement 
and the kind of laws and ordinances just men- 
tioned indicate at least two reasons why the 
enforcement of the law against serious crime 
is becoming an increasingly difficult matter. 

It is a common knowledge that a man who 
is busily engaged doing small and inconse- 
quential things seldom accomplishes anything 
worth while. A large proportion of the 
energy of the police department of every com- 
munity is used up seeing that grape juice does 
not ferment, that cans of corn are not sold 
after a stated hour, or that some honest citizen 
does not earn his living by doing hauling 
without first having secured permission to do 
so at a public hearing, at which he is subject to 























AMERICA’S GREATEST UNEMPLOYMENT 


PROBLEM 


A cartoon by Jesse Taylor Cargill of the Central 
Press Association, reproduced in The Elmira Star- 
Gazette. 


the opposition of any powerful interest that 
may care to oppose him. The police depart- 
ment is not to blame for the time spent in the 
enforcement of such laws. Practically all of 
these laws are the fruit of agitations carried on 
by groups of fanatics or by persons seeking to 
hamper or destroy competing businesses. 
After the law is passed, the group demands 
that it be enforced. The result is that the 
police department dignifies the law out of all 
proportion to its true worth, and the public 
suffers. If the law against robbery, or mur- 
der, is violated, there is no organized group 
to protest. In fact, the organized group will 
probably try to give comfort to the robber or 
murderer. If the law, the violation of which 
carries no moral wrong with it, is violated, 
the group that forced its passage immediately 
brings pressure to bear to secure strict enforce- 
ment. 

The second unfortunate result is, that the 
enforcement of such laws puts the police de- 
partment in an unfavorable light in the eyes of 
the public and thereby greatly lessens its 
efficiency. It must be evident that the effi- 
ciency of the police department will be much 
greater if policemen are by the general public 
regarded as friends than if they are regarded 
as enemies. Where officers are forced con- 


stantly to interfere with the private affairs of 
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people, they come to be regarded not as pro- 
tectors but, to some extent at least, as com- 
mon enemies. 

So long as we manufacture laws more 
rapidly than we can hire men to enforce them 
and so long as we insist on the strict enforce- 
ment of little laws, the big offenses will, in my 
opinion, to a great extent go unpunished. 


Scores of newspapers printed editorials 
stimulated by Mr. Veiller’s presentation 
of the facts about crime. Extracts from 
some of them follow: 


Terre Haute Tribune—Lawrence Veiller, in 
the Wortp’s Work, argues that there has 
been developing in recent years, as every 
thoughtful observer recognizes, a growing ten- 
dency on the part of the public generally to be 
unwilling to inflict punishment upon an of- 
fender, no matter what his misdeeds—a grow- 
ing feeling on the part of the community that 
no one must be allowed to suffer anything. 
It is, perhaps, a part of the present day tend- 
ency manifested in the bringing up of children, 
which has forsaken the old idea of character 
development through discipline, often through 
suffering and privation, and seems to have 
reached a philosophy founded on the principle 

that no one must be al- 

lowed to suffer anything 
at all. 

Every day this ten- 

dency is manifested 

in ourcourts. It is 

getting more and 

more difficult to 

find a jury that 

will stand up 

to its re- 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


A cartoon by Fitzpatrick in 
The St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


sponsibilities. Instead of confining themselves 
to ascertaining the facts, again and again we 
witness juries bringing in findings of a lesser 
degree of guilt than that charged. When 
questioned for a reason the jurymen invariably 
reply that they didn’t want the offender to be 
sent away for so long a time as would have 
been the case if they had found him guilty of 
the greater crime. When it comes to women 


offenders it is unsafe to make any predictions. 


Indianapolis News—A _ writer in the 
Wortp’s Work on “The Rising Tide of 
Crime” attributes much of the increase in law 
violation to the professional crooks who have 
organized crime. He is undoubtedly correct 
as to conditions in large cities, particularly in 
Chicago and New York. Predatory bands di- 
rected by “‘master minds” are making a busi- 
ness of robbery, accompanied by desperate 
“gun play.” This would not be true in many 
communities. High bonds in felony cases and 
the Habitual Criminal Act in force in this state 
have done much to save Indianapolis from 
becoming a safe harbor for an organized 
criminal element. Judge Collins, of the crim- 
inal court, in a recent address, held that ex- 
travagance and a desire for luxuries on the 
part of young men in a large measure are re- 
sponsible for the increase in crime, particularly 
in embezzlement and larceny. The chance 
that larceny can be covered up is the ray of 
hope that buoys up the thief: and if he is suc- 
cessful once in covering up his crime, he will 
probably repeat until discovered. 

Juvenile delinquency is one of the appalling 
developments of the times. The judge holds 
that contributing causes are the apartment 
house, the moving pictures, the automobile, 
the divorce evil. Apartment houses, moving 
pictures, and automobiles are all necessary, 
but their misuse has caused much trouble for 
the youth, despite the many agencies for the 
uplift of the boy. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of social workers and uplift societies, more 
young men under twenty-one years of age are 
being committed to penal institutions than 
ever before. Indianapolis is perhaps not so 
bad off as many other cities. Indiana takes 
high rank among the states of the Union in 
child welfare. She established the first separ- 
ate court for the trial of children’s cases; she 
was first to establish a volunteer probation 
system by legislative enactment; she was a 
pioneer in juvenile and adult probation, and 
the first state to prohibit incarceration of a 
boy under sixteen years of age in a county 
jail except in case of murder. 





“BOOTLEG LIQUOR” AS A FACTOR 


The judge and others who pioneered the 
juvenile-court movement twenty-two years 
ago hoped that they had found a solution of 
the problem of the delinquent boy. But 
in spite of this remedy, and all those men- 
tioned, it is admitted that these pioneers had 
seen their hope blasted and the ranks of the 
reformatories swelling year by year. The 
chief remedy, it is now conceded, must come 
from home influences. It was by the fireside 
that the pioneer developed character and 
citizenship. Changes in the home life and in 
the customs of living, particularly in the 
cities, have drawn the child away from the 
fireside. Those who live in flats must find 
their amusement in places other than home. 
The means of getting far from home quickly 
are found in the automobile. Lack of pa- 
rental restraint clears the way to indiscretion. 
Inventions and conveniences of modern life 
cannot be destroyed. They will remain, and 
consequently an awakening of the parents 
and the inculcation of sterling virtues must 
provide the corrective force. 

The increase of drinking the terrible boot- 
leg poison among young boys and girls, of 
course, must be included in any category of 
the evils of the times. One of the heaviest 
sentences recently pronounced in the criminal 
court was in the case of a young colored man 
who was doing business with high-school boys. 
Evidently, as Judge Collins contends, it is go- 
ing to require a tightening-up of parental and 
home influences if delinquency is to be reduced 
and crime prevented, even in cities where 
criminals are not organized. 


Springfield (Missouri) Leader—In spite of 
the tons of printed matter on this subject 
conditions are not getting better, just as the 
Wor.p’s Work article says. It remains to 
be seen if society has enough sense to protect 
itself. Often there is grave doubt. “Best 
minds” are going into the criminal business. 
They believe they can beat the law in 
anything from murder on down. The crim- 
inal has a poor opinion of the law and those 
who fear its decrees. 

As long as the people tolerate the present 
situation it will grow worse. Maudlin sym- 
pathy is akin to crime. Often the sympathy 
means that the sympathizer would himself 
be a criminal but lacks the courage of his 
convictions. 


St. Joseph (Missouri) Gazette—Enforcement 
delayed, especially in criminal cases, is en- 
forcement denied. The system of appeals 
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TIGHTER AND TIGHTER 
A cartoon by James in The St. Louis Star. 


has passed beyond all reason and is un- 
doubtedly among the chief causes of hindrance 
of American justice. 


San Francisco Bulletin—Getting away with 
murder in America, says the WorLp’s WorK, 
is now comparatively easy. The odds are 
three to one, and of every third murderer cap- 
tured only one in twelve is convicted on trial, 
while “the chances of escaping the electric 
chair are now 100 to 1 and getting better.” 
In other words, capital punishment is being 
abolished indirectly by defects in our ma- 
chinery of justice. 


Detroit News—From all that Mr. Veiller 
says, and which is generally admitted by dis- 
interested students, it is clear that our criminal 
laws need revamping, that the tendency of 
statutes and court rulings has been to favor 
the criminal, on the theory that it is better to 
let many guilty men go free than to convict 
one innocent one. 

It is equally clear that a forceful public 
opinion must be aroused and sustained before 
such revision is practical, and that if such 
opinion did exert itself much could be done by 
the courts and bar associations, even under the 
present laws, to speed trials, and thus insure 
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a greater degree of justice. Fortunately, 
jurists in whom the public have confidence, 
such as Chief Justice Taft, are helping to 
create such sentiment. It may very well be 
that in quicker time than England accom- 
plished it, we shall see crime reduced to a mini- 
mum here. 


Elkins (West Virginia) Review—No one 
denies that crime is on the increase especially 
in the cities, such as New York and Chicago. 
In the latter bombing organizations have 
been formed, members agreeing to bomb resi- 
dences or persons at so much per job, making 
life very cheap indeed. We are not at all 
surprised at the growth of crime in New York 
and Chicago in particular, inasmuch as the 
newspapers in those 


of the complex one under which we now live, 
we venture to assert that there would be far 
less crime. 


Indianapolis Star—One of the most hopeful 
indications that the pendulum of mushy sen- 
timentalism is swinging back toward sterner 
justice to convicted criminals is the growing 
number of expressions throughout the press of 
Indiana against the too frequent grant of 
parole or pardon. The feeling is widespread 
that the so-called reformer too often has de- 
feated the ends of justice by considering only 
the prisoner rather than the law violated and 
the effect on others of permitting the wrong- 
doer to escape the consequences of his acts. 
There need be no doubt that if the armed 

bandit knew his cap- 





cities have been so 
busily engaged in 
commenting on the 
uncivilized state of 
West Virginia that 
they have neglected 
what is going on in 
their own back- 
yards. 

It is easy of course 
to prescribe a for- 
mula for stamping 
out crime, but to do 
so is easier said than 
done. For some time 
we have been im- 
pressed with the fact 
that it is next to im- 
possible to put a 








ture and conviction 
meant ten to fifteen 
years of hard labor, 
rather than the al- 
most meaningless 
indeterminate sen- 
tence, the preva- 
lence of such law- 
lessness would be 
reduced. 

The bankers of 
Indiana have under- 
taken to oppose the 
efforts of friends and 
paid agents to obtain 
clemency for con- 
victed bank bandits, 
and their efforts 
should spur other 





check on crime when 
there are so many 
different laws to be 
enforced. It is a 
physical impossibil- 
ity to enforce all the laws. Law enforcement 
officers are overworked. So many actions have 
been made crimes, which really are not crimes 
in the broadest sense of the word, that there is 
little time left law enforcement officers to de- 
vote to what does constitute crime in its 
broadest sense. In other words, we are losing 
our sense of proportion in this country. 

There cannot of course be complete and 
effective law enforcement without public co- 
operation, which is so often lacking; and 
public codperation is often lacking because 
people have become disgusted with the multi- 
plicity of laws and are unwilling to lend their 
aid to law enforcement of any kind. 

If we had a simple code of conduct instead 


SOME OF HIS OWN MEDICINE 


A cartoon by V. R. Shoemaker 
in The Chicago Daily News. 





organizations to sim- 
ilar activity. After 
the average criminal 
enters prison, the 
state’s case is ended, 
but various defense agencies build up a 
plea to evade the penalty which a fair trial 
has imposed. Delegations of attorneys and 
friends besiege the pardon board and even the 
prosecuting officials are often ready to sign 
their names to a petition for pardon. A num- 
ber of Lake County bankers appeared before 
the board last Friday to oppose the attempt 
to win clemency for a young man sent to 
prison little more than two years ago for ten 
to twenty-five years on a charge of automobile 
banditry. Attorneys, politicians, and friends 
offered an alibi for the prisoner, although it 
apparently had had no effect at the trial. 
Ordinarily, the interests of society in general 
would not be represented, but in this instance 
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a delegation has come to Indianapolis to insist 
that some respect be paid to the law. 

The ease with which American criminals 
evade the law is cited in an article in the cur- 
rent issue of WoRLD’s WorK by Lawrence 
Veiller, chairman of the criminal courts com- 
mittee of the Charity Organization Society of 
New York. That stern justice will serve as a 
deterrent to crime has been proved in the 
cases where it has been tried. If the ‘‘mid- 
get’’ bandit who held up two stores in Indiana- 
polis recently had known that capture meant 
not a day less than ten years in prison, without 
hope of parole, he would have hesitated about 
poking a gun against a peaceful citizen’s ribs. 


Lexington (Kentucky) Herald—We hope 
the readers of The Herald will peruse the 
article in full and each reach his own con- 
clusion as to what is the answer. Of course 
the complete answer would be the enforcement 
of the law. But not only the impulsive, iso- 
lated criminal but the organized criminals 
know that there is greater chance of escaping 
than of suffering punishment for any crime 
committed in America. 

Not only do the police forces of the various 
cities seem incompetent to compete with the 
bands of criminals who infest those cities but 
the courts seem inefficient to punish those who 
are captured by the police. It is impossible 
under present conditions for private citizens to 
protect themselves. Society as yet has not 
devised the means to thwart the purpose of 
the trained criminal who uses the motor car 
as an instrument of escape, nor even to prevent 
continued operation of the hold-up men who 
rob jewelers, bank messengers, and men who 
carry cash for pay rolls. 

The article in Wortp’s Work, the first 
of a series, gives some of the data which 
should be known by all who give consideration 
to this question, so that there may be some 
step taken to stop the rising tide of crime. 


Portland (Maine) Express—Murder trials 
in England are swift, prompt, and efficient. 
The indictment is drawn in the simplest form. 
No time is wasted in securing a jury. The 
laws relating to bail are much more strict 
there than here. Professional criminals are 
not admitted to bail at all. No injustice is 
done, for trial so swiftly follows arrest that 
the prisoner is held but a few days before he is 
tried. Only one appeal is allowed. In this 
country appeal may follow appeal almost in- 
terminably. During the time intervening 
between the hearing of these appeals, the 


prisoner, out on bail, is free to ply his nefari- 
ous occupation. Conflict of jurisdiction be- 
tween state and Federal courts complicates 
our criminal procedure. The Connecticut 
murderer, Chapman, has been kept alive some 
nine months by his attorneys taking advan- 
tage of complications of this nature. There is 
no doubt of the man’s guilt. The legality 
and justice of the sentence imposed on him are 
unquestioned. But reprieve after reprieve 
has been granted him, not in the interests of 
justice, but that these trivial technicalities 
may be fought to a decision. It is not ad- 
ministration of justice that we see in our 
courts, but a clever game of law-juggling be- 
tween adroit attorneys. 


Birmingham (Alabama) Herald—Amorg 
contributory causes to prevalence of crime in 
Alabama, the limitation of the powers of the 
attorney-general is not without influence. 
Under the state law the attorney-general can- 
not make any thorough investigation without 
the consent of the governor, because the gover- 
nor has control of the funds, and expenditures 
of any kind can be made only with the execu- 
tive’s approval. The disadvantage of this, in 
the hands of an executive lacking alertness and 
vigor in law enforcement, is at once apparent. 
It makes possible the control of the powerful 
arm of the law enforcement authority by polit- 
ical whim, and prevents the attorney-general 
from being in position of freedom to do the 
things for which he was chosen by the people. 

Attention has frequently been called to the 
encouragement that has been given to crime 
and law-breaking by too free use of executive 
clemency in the form of paroles and pardons, 
and figures have been given to show that 
Alabama has been a sufferer. Alabama’s 
executive issued 558 paroles and pardons last 
year and his three-year record has totaled 
1,457. Forty-eight per cent. of last year’s 
clemency was extended to violators of the 
prohibition laws. When an executive’s atti- 
tude toward carrying out the will of the courts 
is of this character, it is not in keeping with the 
wishes of the people that he should have also 
absolute control over the steps taken by the 
attorney-general’s office in doing justice to 
transgressors against the laws. 

Alabama is not alone in having serious 
barriers in the path of normal functioning of 
the courts. Mr. Lawrence Veiller, in the 
series of articles he is now writing for WORLD’s 
Work, refers to the parole system as “‘iniqui- 
tous” and attémpts to explain how it has grown 
to such proportions in the United States. 
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With due regard for the motives and inten- 
tions of those moved by heart impulses to 
show too much kindness to prisoners, the 
effect upon those charged with the duty 
of bringing the guilty to justice is discour- 
aging. 

But even where states have those in execu- 
tive authority who are too easily moved by 
pleas for clemency, handicaps need not be 
thrown around other departments seeking the 
enforcement and observance of the laws. Cer- 
tainly no one could offer serious objection to 
giving the attorney-general, who is elected 
directly by the people and is answerable to 
them, authority and means of pursuing his 
tasks in the manner which he feels will be most 
effective, without making it requisite that his 
every important act be performed only when 
approved by the governor. 


San Francisco Argonaut—The seeming in- 
ability of the police to cope with criminals has 
become notorious. Within the last years, 
due to the frequency of bank robberies in 
Indiana, Iowa, and Illinois, the bankers of 
those states have been forced to take law en- 
forcement into their own hands, and have or- 
ganized vigilance committees. Posses have 
been formed in every county, the members 
sworn in as deputy sheriffs and paid by the 
bankers. 

The decrease in bank robberies since these 
committees were organized shows how ef- 
fective they are. Two weeks after such an or- 
ganization began operations in Illinois, the 
Illinois Bankers Association reported that not 
a single bank robbery had been attempted out- 
side the City of Chicago. It is a sad reflection 
on the American police that a group of private 
citizens can combat crime more effectively 
than they. 

The administration of justice in this coun- 
try has also become notorious. There are 
so many loopholes in our criminal laws that 
evil-doers have organized to escape the penal- 
ties of their misdeeds. If one of their number 
is apprehended, bail is supplied, the services 
of an able criminal lawyer enlisted, and by the 
employment of every conceivable technicality 
the criminal either escapes with a light penalty 
or scot free. The rule in England and Canada, 
where a criminal is apprehended, tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced within a few days or 
weeks of the commission of his crime, is al- 
most unknown in this country. And in those 


two countries, the proportion of convictions 
is much greater than in the United States. 
Immediacy of apprehension and certainty of 
conviction are the two chief deterrents to 
crime. That this is the case has been demon- 
strated not only in foreign countries, but by 
the experience of the bankers in the Middle 
West. The United States has the remedy for 
its disgraceful crime conditions in plain view, 
and it can bring about a cure if it only displays 
the will and courage to apply the remedy. 


Morgantown (West Virginia) Post—It seems 
clear that a great amount of educational up- 
lift will be necessary if we are to take the 
method the English took for correcting what 
was an almost equally bad condition of law- 
lessness seventy-five years ago. We shall have 
to force the bar associations to raise their 
standards of ethics and make their censorship 
function; we shall have to stop seeking relief 
through legislation for matters the courts 
should take care of, and we shall have to find 
some method for taking the judiciary out of 
politics. It is quite probable that the real 
basis for the better administration of the law 
in England lies in the fact that their judges 
uniformly are of a higher type than ours and 
are beyond the reach of pressure because they 
are appointed, not elected, and have a life 
tenure. 

The American tendency is in the opposite 
direction. It is not very many years since a 
formidable political movement, one object of 
which was not only to procure the recall of 
judges but the recall also of the verdicts of the 
courts, rocked the country, and there are 
many people in all political parties who still 
believe that the way to correct the lapses of 
the courts is to make them absolutely sub- 
servient to a public that is so lacking in a 
proper sense of responsibility for law enforce- 
ment that it shirks jury duty to such an ex- 
tent that a jury representative of the better 
elements of any community would almost 
amount to a miracle. 

Now, to bring about salutary changes in all 
these fields is going to require an immense 
amount of popular education, and articles such 
as that printed in WorLp’s Work can only 
be the beginning. The burden of the effort 
will have to be assumed by the legal profes- 
sion, and especially by the law schools. The 
administration of the law will have to be re- 
formed by the lawyers. 
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“Per Schedule’? Summerall 


The Senior General of the Army 


rected to open this gate with artil- 
lery, which he did.” 

Not very long, this sentence from the 
report of Major-General Adna R. Chaffee, 
American Commander at the relief of 
Peking during the Boxer troubles. But 
its very terseness says much for the way 
in which Summerall’s guns finally blew 
the way through all four massive gates 
guarding the Forbidden City, goal of that 
hot, weary march from Tientsin. 

This habit of doing things with speed 
and sureness earned Charles P. Summerall 
the title of ‘Per Schedule Summerall”’ 
when he had become a Division and Army 
Corps commander in France. 

His capacity for administration points 
to him as the officer likely to succeed 
Major-General John L. Hines when his 
term as Chief of Staff ends next December. 

But it is as a fighter that one thinks of 
General Summerall. He began it in the 
Philippines, when in 1898 the insurrectos 
had surrounded the 21st Infantry in the 
village of Calamba on Luzon, and nightly 
peppered it with a series of volleys which 
helped fever and dysentery reduce it to 
exhaustion. 

One day Colonel Robert Lee Bullard 
arrived with his 39th Infantry to relieve 
the post, and soon found the situation in- 
tolerable. The Filipinos must be driven 
off. Yet orders forbade any advance 
from Calamba. Hesitant as are all in- 
fantry officers when called upon to work 
with artillery unknown to them, Colonel 
Bullard called in Lieutenant Summerall 
to talk things over. 

“We are ordered to make no advance, 


IEUTENANT SUMMERALL was di- 


Lieutenant Summerall,” said the new post 
commander, ‘“‘ but I see no reason why we 
should not make a little reconnaissance.” 

By the end of the second day the “little 
reconnaissance” had driven the insurrectos 
fifteen miles back into the hills. Colonel 
Bullard, accustomed to have his artillery 
several hundred yards in the rear, was 
surprised to find that as his infantry ad- 
vanced, this young lieutenant pushed his 
guns right up to the front line. 

Summerall’s guns were the left platoon 
of Battery IF, Fifth Field Artillery, known 
as Reilly’s Battery. It was from Captain 
Reilly, a Civil War veteran, that the 
young Lieutenant had learned that the 
duty of artillery was not to enjoy itself 
battering the enemy at will, but to think 
only of supporting its infantry. 

When in 1900 the international army 
had relieved 800 foreigners and 3,000 na- 
tive Christians in Peking, where for two 
months they had fought off massacre by 
the Boxers, the Imperial and Forbidden 
Cities still remained in enemy hands, 

General Chaffee had told the 14th In- 
fantry to enter the Imperial City, but 
they stood before the first gate, helpless 
as though armed only with their bare fists. 
Lieutenant Summerall was called, and 
came galloping up with his two heavier 
guns. 

“T looked this gate over closely,” says 
General Summerall in recounting the 
incident, “‘and noticed that it was about 
eight inches thick, of solid timber covered 
with iron. An aperture showed that it 
was barred by a ten inch beam, held in 
place by a peculiar Chinese lock, a three- 
foot iron bar. 
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“We had a man named Smith, a first 
rate gun pointer from Tennessee. To 
mark the beam for him I made a small 
cross on the gate, and brought a gun up to 


within ten feet. I used my first high ex- 
plosive shell, which I was afraid of, think- 
ing it might go off when it hit the gate and 
blow us all up. But it didn’t; it cut a 
hole its own width through the center of 


Drawn from life by S. J. Woolf 


that beam. Two more of Smith’s shots 
broke it.” 

This procedure was followed for three 
more gates, each about 200 yards from the 
other. Infantry and artillery would blaze 
away at the next inner wall from such 
cover as they found, till it was possible to 
bring up the guns and blow open the next 
gate. It would have been followed for the 











ENTERING THE “FORBIDDEN CITY” 


final barrier, but at the last moment thecom- 
mand called a halt; and when two weeks 
later a parade was marched through the 
Forbidden City—the inner holy of holies 
around the Emperor’s palace—its gate 
had been quietly swung open by Chinese. 

As a boy he absorbed soldiering with his 
food. In Florida, where he was born in 
1867, stories of the Civil War were still 
fresh. Once graduated from Porter Mili- 
tary Academy at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, however, he returned to his native 
state to teach school. At twenty he was 
made principal of a public school in Lees- 
burg, Florida, but that same year he 
passed competitive examinations for West 
Point, which he entered in 1888. He 
ranked well in his classes, and his fourth 
year earned the cadet’s greatest honor— 
to be chosen “First Captain.” 

Two incidents of peace time life have 
gone into the making of the man. Once 
at Sacramento, California, during the up- 
roar caused by a railway strike which the 
army had been called to quiet, a sentry 
posted on a railroad bridge failed to obey 
orders to shoot any one disregarding his 
challenge. A striker crossed this bridge, 


and wrecked one of the trains the troops 
were sending out, with a loss of five sol- 


diers and the engineer. It taught Lieu- 
tenant Summerall, better than any number 
of lectures, the meaning of discipline. 

Some years later, in 1901, he was sent 
to Skagway, Alaska, to quiet American 
miners incensed because the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police had pushed the 
American customs boundary back, even 
entering the town itself. He stopped the 
trouble before it began, and later located 
Fort William H. Seward in the midst of 
the disputed territory. Had the United 
States in the first place accurately located 
its boundary, and maintained it with force 
the trouble would never have arisen, 
General Summerall believes. 

“Persons who talk about peace and 
abolishing the army forget,’ he says, 
“that everything the United States has it 
got by force. No matter how righteous 
are the decisions it makes, it could not be 
anything but another China if it had not 
force to back up those decisions.” 
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America’s plunge into the war found him 
a Colonel. He made one trip to France 
as member of a military mission to study 
the British and French armies, and then 
crossed a second time as Brigadier-General 
in command of the 67th Field Artillery 
Brigade of the 42nd Division. Late in 
1917 he went to the First Division at 
first as commander of its Artillery Brigade, 
and later as Division Commander. 
With that division he did most of his 
fighting. 

He believes that the First Division 
found its soul in those few days before 
Soissons, in that bitter drive which broke 
the backbone of the final enemy rush 
across the Marne in July, 1918, and started 
him back at last on the road to the Rhine. 
Here too it was that General Summerall 
reached his full stature as a fighter. 

On July 17, the eve of that battle, when 
a torrential rain soaked through to the skin 
as endless columns of men, horses, guns, 
tanks, trucks, ambulances and wagons 
crawled up from Compiégne forest to the 
front, General Summerall succeeded Gen- 
eral Bullard—the Colonel Bullard of 
Calamba—in command of the First Di- 
vision. 

At 4:30 next morning, five minutes 
before “H”’ hour, the sky was inky black 
over Division Headquarters, Mortefon- 
tain. Up ahead, toward Soissons, to- 
ward Germany, the air was ominously 
quiet. When accurately synchronized 
watches had ticked out five slow minutes, 
the earth along the front suddenly spat 
flames, and clouds along the whole horizon 
took fire. A thundering crash tore the 
air, booming on into a steady roar to 
tell the new division commander that a 
rolling barrage was creeping over the 
enemy lines, that infantry had leaped 
from its fox holes to follow in its wake, 
while the heaviest guns fired concentra- 
tions on German fortifications. The push 
was on. 

By 5.30 the first objective, a road two 
kilometers distant, was taken. Again the 
barrage rolled forward, and again the line 
of infantry followed. Past machine guns 
they went, on through the enemy’s bat- 
teries, which fired till the Americans were 
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on them. Prisoners began to come back, 
and wounded. Fighting became intense, 
but still the assault went on. 

So throughout the long day, whose close 
found the right brigade of the division 
through and beyond Missy-aux-Bois ra- 
vine, where machine guns were p'anted 
thick as grass. But the 2nd Brigade, on 
the left, was gnawing at an even tougher 
enemy stronghold, which kept it from 
crossing the ravine. 

At four next morning intensive fighting 
began again, artillery roaring out a base 
to the rat-tat-tat-tat of machine guns as 
its barrage led the thinned ranks of in- 
fantry still further into German territory. 
Through that insane jumble of smoke, 
dust, noise, bullets and shell splinters the 
First Division pushed on, but the right 
brigade broke through for more than a 
kilometer, while the left could go only half 
as far, widening the distance between 
them. A pretty problem for a division 
commander! If night still found that 
ravine between the two brigades, the 
enemy had only to pour down it into the 
scanty line strung across it by the 1st 
Brigade to break the American line—and 
start once more on the road to Paris. 

But it was 
not a problem 
too hard forthe . Yj 
man who twenty 
years ago had 
practiced the 

theory that in- 
fantry advance 
depends on the 
intelligent, dog- 
ged support of 
itsartillery. He 
explains it quite 
simply: 

“Fire is the 
secret of fight- 
ing. If youhave 
enough, you can 
take any enemy 
position. Noth- 
ing else will do 
it. Men’s bodies 
can’t, for they 
will be shot.” 
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As the army cartoonist saw them. 





Obviously the embattled 2nd Brigade 
needed more artillery fire, though the 
enemy before it had already been treated 
to as well organized and hot a blast as the 
war had known. Shifting some of the 
artillery from the right brigade, which 
could not well advance further until the 
other came up, to support the left, an 
unheard of concentration of fire scorched 
the enemy. 

General Summerall set the assault for 
5.30 P. M., So as to complete the advance 
before nightfall, and allow the troops to 
dig in under cover of darkness, when 
enemy artillery could not locate them. 
The plan worked. In the words of the 
“First Division History”: 


The wheat fields and depressions in the 
rolling ground seemed alive with German ma- 
chine guns. Without a halt or a waver, the 
lines advanced as rapidly as their barrage 
would let them move. The elements of the 
1st Brigade that had closed the dangerous gap 
were pinched out as the line shortened with an 
orderliness that would have been creditable 
in a practice maneuver. The 1st Brigade 
conformed to the movement, and before 
8 p. M. the entire Division was on the ob- 
jective assigned in the Division order. 


Next morning 
the third weary 
day of battle 
laid new troub- 
les on the door- 
step of the di- 
visioncom- 
mander. A 
French division 
on the left had 
been unable to 
carry thestrong- 
ly fortified town 
of Berzy-le-Sec. 
Would the First 
Division take it? 

“No,” replied 
+ General Sum- 
merall. Such a 
task could not 
be undertaken 
without orders 
from the Army 
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FIVE COMMANDMENTS OF FIGHTING 


Commander. Meanwhile, General Sum- 
merall went up to the lines himself. 
Scattered through the shell holes he found 
what was left of his 2nd Brigade. Of one 
group he asked who was in charge. A 
private rose. 

“TI guess I am, Sir,” he answered. Of 
his company not one officer or non-com, 
remained. 

So it was all along the line. The divi- 
sion was battered, bruised, but it was a 
division of veterans, fit for anything. 
General Summerall returned to headquar- 
ters reassured. There he heard from the 
Army Commander that the division was to 
take Berzy-le-Sec. Againnearly theentire 
artillery was massed to pound this new 
objective for the 2nd Brigade. And early 
in the hot July afternoon its infantry ap- 
proached the ridge before the town. 

Before the fourth day dawned, General 
Summerall concentrated his artillery on 
the plateau of Buzancy, objective of the 
1st Brigade that proved as tough as Berzy- 
le-Sec the day before. All morning the 
infantry fought through the brush and 
mire. Losses were appalling, but toward 


noon the heights of Buzancy were carried. 


Meanwhile, the artillery was again dis- 
tributing its favors on Berzy-le-Sec. At 
8.30 the feeble echelons of the 2nd Brigade, 
with its commander and staff in the first 
wave, went forward. Soon all that was 
left of the 26th Infantry was stretched 
out in one thin line; and so with the others. 
But Berzy-le-Sec was taken. 

For another day and a half the tired 
remnant fought on, till relieved by the 
Scottish Division. Von Hindenburg later 
wrote in his memoirs that here the Ger- 
mans had been started on the homeward 
path that ended in the Armistice. 

Through the battles of St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne, General Summerall led 
the First Division. Not only a mind, but 
4 man is necessary for such undertakings. 
It is said of General Summerall that he 
was the only general who addressed his 
men in person before a battle. Both as 
division and corps commander he would 
mount a horse, enter a hollow square and 
tell his soldiers squarely what he was get- 
ting them into. 
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In these talks he brought out again and 
again five commandments of fighting. 
There would be no such thing in his com- 
mand as “held up by machine gun fire.” 
A squad might temporarily be held up, 
but not a division. Once, on a trip to the 
lines, he asked a corporal who had evi- 
dently taken this point to heart what he 
was doing. ‘Overcoming machine gun 
resistance,” was the answer. Nor was any 
company to be “tired out.” No man is 
ever so tired that he cannot take one more 
step, and that is the one the enemy will 
fail to take. Nor was the First Division 
ever to ask to be relieved—and it didn’t. 
“Shot to pieces,’ was another phrase he 
barred, as also criticism of a neighboring 
command for not keeping up to its place 
in line, “for that,’’ added the General, 
“means that they are getting it worse than 
you.” 

The men would stand at ease, « 
in the fighting soul of the m 
spoke. There was no apathy, nc 
ous criticism. They were being t 
their General would send them 
hottest fighting of the war, but 
spite of everything they would ta: 
objectives. 

“And we did,” is the commer 
infantry officer now on General $ 
all’s staff. 

Peace time has been less spe 
for General Summerall. After co 
ing the 5th and oth Army Corps in 
the 4th in Germany, and various A 
camps during the months of der 
tion, he was sent to Hawaii, wv 
reorganized the defense of what t 
Power Treaty has made our fri 
the Pacific. 

It is in peace time, General Suiuicras 
believes, that the regular army, mis- 
understood by the nation, is most im- 
portant. 

Square of face, ruddy of cheek under his 
frank eyes and grayish hair, General 
Summerall may be found on the job at 
8.30 in the morning in his office at Govern- 
ors Island, New York, where he is now in 
command of the Second Corps Area. And 
in that Area things move “per schedule.” 
—Herberi Brucker. 





The Abraham Lincoln of the Prairies 
cA Review of a (Colorful New Study 
WILLIAM E. BARTON 


The author of this review is a lifelong student of the career of Lincoln and has 


himself written a “Life of Lincoln.” 


In addition, he has written voluminously on 


various phases of the career of the Emanctpator. 


HE appearance of new biographies 

of Abraham Lincoln is altogether 

creditable to American literature 
and to the vitality of the American spirit. 
Those were far wrong who assumed that 
at any earlier stage the last profitable book 
on Abraham Lincoln had been written or 
that even now it has appeared. Looking 
back to the beginnings of Lincoln biog- 
raphy, we are impressed with the incom- 
pleteness of all that has hitherto been done 
and with the wide door of opportunity 
which opens before the biographers of 
Lincoln in this present decade. 


The first published lives were campaign 
biographies hastily prepared in May and 


June of 1860. Most of these were based 
upon the biographical sketch which Lin- 
coln himself presented shortly after the 
Chicago Convention for the use of John 
Locke Scrips. The Scrips biography in 
thirty-two double-column pages octavo 
of newspaper print has almost the value 
of an autobiography, for Lincoln furnished 
the basic material and read the proofs. 
Although the same material written by 
Lincoln for Scrips was used by three or 
four other biographers, at least one life of 
Lincoln was written independently, and 
the Wigwam Edition, whose author we 
do not know, was probably the first to 
issue from the press. It was prepared not 
only without knowledge of Lincoln’s life 
but also with rather fine disregard for the 
facts; yet it proved a useful campaign 
biography. The 1864 biographies were 
mere revisions of the 1860 books, with 
more or less material added from the 
events of the years of the Civil War. 


After the death of Lincoln, so-called 
“Complete Lives” made their appearance 
at once, some of them simply adding a 
chapter concerning his death and funeral 
to earlier chapters that spoke of him as 
being still alive. Serious biography which 
attempted to cover the whole life was 
begun in 1865 with Holland and Brockett 
and Barrett. All of these had merit, es- 
pecially that of Holland, but all were 
marked by serious limitations. 

The first attempt to make a Lincoln 
biography out of original material gath- 
ered for the purpose was by Ward Hill 
Lamon, in 1872. It was a shock to the 
friends of Lincoln, and the results were a 
shock to Lamon and his publishers. For 
a good many years now it has been more 
than suspected that Lamon had help that 
served him ill. I have myself discovered 
in the manuscripts division of the Library 
of Congress the missing twenty-first chap- 
ter of this book, the one over which the 
disagreement arose between the author 
and his publishers, and this shows incon- 
testably that the real author of Lamon’s 
“Lincoln” was Chauncey F. Black, a 
man bitterly hostile to Lincoln. 

The Lamon book was based on the man- 
uscripts of William H. Herndon, for 
twenty years Lincoln’s law-partner, 
Herndon, undeterred by the fate of Lamon, 
used the same material in a work of his 
own, and it met with vehement denunci- 
ation. 

When John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
working with the private papers of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as the basis of their magnum 
opus, brought out their ten-volume his- 











tory, it was generally assumed that the 
last word had been said about Lincoln. 
That was far from being the case. Some 
years after, Miss Ida M. Tarbell went 
on an extended tour of original investi- 
gation and added much of substantial 
information and even more of brilliant 
color to the Lincoln material. 

That was more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago and hundreds of books have ap- 
peared in the interval. Just now are 
coming from the press certain truly no- 
table biographical 
works with which 
the future must cer- 
tainly reckon. One 
of these, which gives 
new atmosphere and 
color to Lincoln’s 
portrait and the pic- 
ture of his times, is 
Carl Sandburg’s 
biography.* 

Carl Sandburg, 
son of Swedish im- 
migrants, spent his 
boyhood at Gales- 
burg, Illinois. Lin- 
coln and Douglas 
had one of the most 
noted of their de- 
bates in that place, 
and there were men 
still living there in 
the ’80’s whom the boy Carl Sandburg 
knew as men of middle age with vivid 
memories of that occasion. Among them 
was Colonel Clark E. Carr, who not only 
heard Lincoln at Galesburg and elsewhere 
in Illinois, but who as the representative 
of Illinois on the Gettysburg Cemetery 
Commission had the honor of proposing 
that Lincoln be invited to speak, and sat 
near and heard him speak at Gettysburg. 
Colonel Carr knew numerous men who 
had known Lincoln. Carl Sandburg had 
him tell, as the present writer has heard 

him tell, the story of these meetings and 
interviews and of his reminiscences of 
Lincoln. 

The writer of this review, himself born 


*“Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years.” By 
Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace, 2 vols. $10. 


TALKING WITH LINCOLN’S CONTEMPORARIES 





CARL SANDBURG 
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in Illinois some years before Sandburg 
and so having had wider and more intimate 
contact with a larger group of Lincoln’s 
contemporaries, can appreciate the value 
to Carl Sandburg of this background of 
experience. That and his poetic tempera- 
ment are what qualify him to write this 
book. 

He has been industrious, and has read 
more widely than most poets would have 
done. John Drinkwater, for instance, 
read practically nothing but Charnwood. 
Lord Charnwood 
himself told the 
present writer that 
he tried to persuade 
Drinkwater to read 
something else, but 
Drinkwater said he 
did not wish to blur 
the picture made 
upon his mind by 
Charnwood’s_ book. 
Sandburg has shown 
an industry in strik- 
ing contrast to the 
relatively easy 
method of the Eng- 
lish poet. He has 
been eager to work 
his reading into the 
background of his 
narrative and has 
given to the compo- 
sition a very attractive unity. 

One would hardly have expected Mr. 
Sandburg to produce a work of great critical 
value. One looks in vain for the new 
material which the publishers have pro- 
claimed. Except fora letter of Lincoln to 
his wife, a choice document very recently 
secured by Oliver R. Barrett, whose wealth 
of documentary data is equaled only by his 
generosity to his friends, the new material 
is negligible and much of it unreliable. 
It is not for this that the book is notable, 
but for its atmosphere and fine flavor. 

A careful critic, glancing through the 
book, will find an unimportant mistake on 
almost every page. Nancy Hanks is 
represented as singing to her children 
“From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 
That hymn was written a year after she 
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died; but even if she had known it she 
would not have sung it, for she belonged to 
the Primitive Baptists, to whom foreign 
missions are anathema; she was industri- 
ously taught that if God had predestined 
the heathen to damnation it was not the 
right of Christians to interfere. Not only 
as a denomination but also as a local 
organization the Little Pigeon Church 
went on record against foreign mission 
and “track” societies. 

Grotesquely he describes as a hymn 
the song ‘“‘ Legacy ” which Lincoln is alleged 
to have sung out of the “Missouri Har- 
mony.” The “ Missouri Harmony” con- 
tained a good many hymns, but “Legacy” 
was a drinking-song. 

He repeats the old-time error of making 
David Elkins, whose name he misspells, a 
Methodist, but Elkins also was an old- 
time Baptist. Also he slips into an un- 
fortunate blunder in telling how the 
Lincoln family’s friendship for Jesse Head 
grew out of Head’s anti-slavery convic- 
tions. Jesse Head did not possess any 
anti-slavery convictions. He was a strong 
opponent of Henry Clay and an ally of 
Andrew Jackson. His newspaper pub- 
lished advertisements of rewards for 
fugitive slaves, and he himself, both in 
Washington County and in Mercer, was 
a slave-holder. 

Both in his use of old material and in his 
acceptance of that alleged to be new Mr. 
Sandburg makes innumerable mistakes, 
and that is what we might expect. He is 
not a historian, he is a poet. 

It is interesting to read his description 
of the way Tom Lincoln loaded his rifle 
before each shot: 


Then Lincoln took a rifle ball out of the bag 
and held the ball in his left hand, then with 
his right hand holding the gunpowder horn 
he pulled the stopper with his teeth, slipped 
the powder into the barrel, followed with the 
ball; then he rammed the charge down the 
barrel with a hickory ramrod in both 
hands. , 


In the magazine publication of this 
chapter Mr. Sandburg spoke of this facility 
in loading his rifle as being gained from 
the thousands of times he had loaded 


his “‘shotgun.”’ Some one must have told 
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him that that was wrong, for the shotgun 
drops out of the book. Tom Lincoln 
loaded his rifle in an entirely different way. 
He loaded it before taking a step after 
his last shot, for that was the custom of 
the backwoodsmen, never to take astep 
ahead with an empty gun. The ball 
rested securely in his pocket till he poured 
the powder from the horn into the palm 
of his left hand and carefully sifted it into 
the barrel, whose bore was not much 
larger than a good healthy rye straw. 
Then he carefully pushed down a wad of 
tow and, when that had been tapped 
evenly over the powder, he turned the gun 
over, trigger up and a little to the right, 
so that a little powder would go from the 
barrel toward the pan. Then, holding the 
muzzle in his left hand, he hammered the 
load until the ramrod, which he did not 
hold but flung, recoiled nearly out of the 
barrel. Not till then did he produce the 
ball, and he covered it with a patch of tow, 
greasing his patch well. The ball thus 
patched he pushed carefully down the 
barrel, but did not ram it lest he should 
make the ball a little one-sided. Then 
he replaced the ramrod, lifted the hammer 
with the flint, sprinkled a little powder 
into the priming pan, let down the ham- 
mer, and walked forward to see what his 
last shot had killed. 

Carl Sandburg never loaded an old 
Kentucky rifle. He knows little of the 
home-made arm that drove the British 
back from the cotton-bale fort at New 
Orleans: 


Sir Packenham he made his brags © 
That those who lived were lucky; 
He’d have our girls in cotton bags, 
In spite of Old Kentucky! 
But Jackson did not quell nor quake— 
He was not scared by trifles; 
For well he knew what aim we take 
With our Kentucky rifles. 
Oh, the rifles of Kentucky! 


—and how the men that carried them 
would laugh to learn how Carl thinks they 
loaded them. Him who sometimes shot 
a quail or prairie chicken in the stubble 
just out of Galesburg, using an old double- 
barreled shotgun for the purpose, I must 








sometime teach, as I was taught when I 
kept school in the hills of Kentucky, to 
shoot the squirrels through the eye, so as 
not to spoil the meat. That was the way 
Thomas Lincoln shot. 

I remember, for this subject recalls my 
checkered past, a day when I was teaching 
my first Kentucky school. I had dis- 
missed the pupils at four o’clock and was 
walking briskly down the road, when I 
approached a house where two men stood 
in the road with a hog between them. 
The hogs run wild in the woods, and feed 
on the “mast.” When a hog is desired 
for pork, he is indentified by his ear-mark 
(and it is not good for one’s health to mis- 
take his neighbor’s ear-mark for his own), 
and the hog is driven to the house. It is 
not difficult after the hog is between the 
rail fences, unless he takes a sudden fright, 
when, being built for speed, he is liable 
to get back to the woods in spite of all 
watching. These men had brought the 
hog as far as the door of the cabin, and 
stood, one up the road and the other down, 
and then they found the women were not 
at home. They called to me: ‘Go inside 
the house, and take down the rifle and 
shoot this hog.” I also was accustomed 
to the shotgun, and the rifle was new to 
me. I pulled the latch-string and went in, 
and found the rifle on two crotches and 
took it down. It had the old-fashioned 
set-trigger. I cocked the gun and set the 
trigger as I walked out, and saw the hog 
just on the farther side of the narrow road, 
as I thought squarely facing me. I took 
quick aim and fired, and the hog fell and 
rolled over on his back with his four legs 
sticking up stiffly in the air. The men 
cried out admiringly at my quick and ac- 
curate shot, and were quickly on the hog 
with a barlow pocket knife and stuck him. 
The children, soon passing, were told what 
an admirable shot the teacher was, and 
my fame spread. But when they came 
to cut up the hog, no ball was found in the 
brain. The ball had passed through the 
external ear and lodged in the shoulder, 
where it probably struck some nerve cen- 
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ter. The hog thought he was dead, and 
they stabbed him before he recovered 
from his surprise. This proves that a 
mountain hog can seem to be facing a man 
while really standing at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, and it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to say that later I became a better 
shot with a rifle. I should not like to 
stand in front of such a weapon in the 
hands of such a shot as I think Thomas 
Lincoln was. But he was not greatly 
given to hunting, nor was his son Abra- 
ham. However, in that day a settler 
must shoot or starve, and the Lincolns 
did not starve. 

As for a shotgun in the Lincoln home— 
it is not many years since a Governor of 
Virginia seeking reélection went into the 
mountain counties, thinking to combine 
his campaign speeches with a little hunt- 
ing, and took with him a shotgun and a 
bird dog. His campaign speeches got him 
nowhere with his mountain audiences, and 
when he sought a reason he was informed 
that no man would be deemed fit to take a 
Governor’s chair who came into the moun- 
tains with a “long-haired dawg and a 
scatter gun.” 

The defects I have mentioned in Mr. 
Sandburg’s book are those which belong 
to the temperament of the poet. This 
book is not ‘history, it is not even biog- 
raphy, but it is real literature and a de- 
lightful and important contribution to the 
ever-lengthening shelf of really good books 
about Lincoln. 

It takes two very large volumes for 
Sandburg to cover Lincoln’s life down to 
the time of his departure for Washington 
in 1861. Nicolay and Hay used only two 
thirds as much space in covering the same 
period and they required more than eight 
additional volumes to tell the story of 
Lincoln’s Administration. If Mr. Sand- 
burg should go on and give himself as free 
reign in the rest of the story as he has done 
so far it would be a very bulky work, but 
that is hardly conceivable. In any event, 


the present two volumes are justifiable 
in themselves. 
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Guaranteed Real Estate Bonds 


Why This New Type of Safeguard Is So Popular With Investors 


GUARANTEE is particularly ap- 
A propriate on real estate mortgage 

bonds, for it is generally impossible 
for the investor to analyze the security 
back of such securities. They must be 
bought largely on the standing and repu- 
tation of the offering house and if that is 
backed by a strong guarantee it makes the 
problem of selection much simpler for the 
investor. 

Guaranteed mortgages are not new. 
There have been in existence in this coun- 
try and abroad for many years experienced 
lending institutions which guarantee the 
securities they sell. They have found 
that a capital and surplus of from one 
twentieth to one fifteenth of the amount 
of their guarantees is a sufficient safeguard 
during times of severe depression, provided 
their loans are of a conservative character 
to start with. 

Within the last few years a new type of 
guarantee has come into use—the guaran- 
tee of large surety companies. Their ex- 
perience in this field has been short, but 
with the long experience of the mortgage 
guarantee companies as an example and 
with their own experience in insuring risks 
in other lines to guide them, it seems likely 
that their contribution to the investment 
field will be an important one. The rapid 
growth in popularity of bonds guaranteed 
by these companies and by issuing houses 
themselves which have ample assets, shows 
that investors value this safeguard. 

Because this guarantee in its latest form 
is comparatively new, there are many in- 
vestors who want light on the subject. 
A Wor p’s Work reader in Ohio, for in- 
stance, recently wrote: 


How do you class the real estate bonds is- 
sued by various bonding companies and 
guaranteed by such companies as the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company, the National 
Surety Company, etc.? This seems a new 
thing and I am wondering if that would hold 
if something went wrong. 


In reply to this letter the Investment 
Editor wrote: 


We consider the guaranteed real estate 
mortgage bond, where there is an ample pro- 
portion of capital back of the guarantee, ds 
among the safest securities that one can buy. 
We cannot conceive that the large surety 
companies that have entered this field would 
jeopardize their reputations by not making 
good on their guarantees without legal action 
if called upon to do so. We believe they are 
likely to see first that the securities upon which 
they place their guarantees are properly se- 
cured mortgages, and therefore we doubt if 
there is much likelihood that they will have to 
make good on these guarantees except in rare 
cases. 


In such guaranteed issues the check of 
the surety company on the mortgages and 
upon the character and conservatism of 
the issuing houses is in itself a safeguard 
for the investor. Those companies have 
better facilities for judging the safety of 
mortgage loans than have most investors, 
and the fact that they are willing to guar- 
antee them attests to their approval of the 
mortgages. Such mortgages may not 
need a guarantee to make them safe, but 
without it the investor would not be as- 
sured of this independent check on the 
issue and the house. 
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Where the house guarantees its own 
bonds, with ample capital back of the 
guarantee, it is an evidence of confidence 
in its own issues. With its own capital 
at risk on all its loans it can be expected 
to follow the most conservative methods 
in making loans. It is true that every 
house in this field has to make good on all 
its loans in order to maintain its record 
and continue in business, but in times of 
depression—the time when safeguards are 
most needed—there may be a great dif- 
ference between a legal guarantee and a 
“moral” one that is partly based on busi- 
ness expediency. 

The fact that leading surety companies 
are now willing to insure mortgages that 
meet their requirements has greatly en- 
larged the field of guaranteed real estate 
securities from which investors can make 
selections. Only time will tell whether 
the record of these securities will continue 
as good as it has been for gen2rations past. 
Some loaning houses and surety companies 
may become over-confident and assume 
risks on which they cannot make good in 
a period of depression. But that is not 
likely to be the case with experienced 
houses and leading surety companies, and 
it seems safe to conclude that the field of 
guaranteed mortgage securities offers a 
higher return to-day than any other field 
possessing an equal degree of safety. The 
yield ranges from 5} to 6} per cent., with 
the majority of issues paying 6 per cent. 

A part of this higher return is due to the 
fact that there is no ready market for these 
securities. That is not a disadvantage for 
some investors and should not be for the 
investment of a portion of the funds of 
most others. Furthermore, these securi- 
ties are issued in various maturities and, 
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if one knows when he is going to need his 
funds, bonds can be bought maturing at 
that time. A case where such securities 
would seem to fit the requirements for a 
small investment recently came up in the 
investment correspondence of this maga- 
zine. A young woman wrote as follows: 


I am considering investing from five hun- 
dred to one thousand dollars in bonds or pre- 
ferred stock. The interest on this amount 
constitutes part of the support of my parents 
and so I feel that I am not in a position to 
speculate. Quite necessary as it is, however, 
for me to make secure investments, I rather 
anticipate investing this money so as to accrue 
interest at the rate of from6 to 7 percent. The 
rate of 4 per cent. offered by banks does not 
appear to be adequate. Since I am quite 
unadvised in the premises, I would very much 
appreciate your answering the following ques- 
tions: 

First: Am I expecting too much interest— 
without risk? 

Second: Can you advise me how to invest 
this amount to the best advantage? 


The reply to this was: 


It is possible at this time to invest with 
what seems to be a high degree of safety and 
to secure as much as 6 or even 6% per cent. 
on one’s money. This can be done by buying 
guaranteed real estate mortgage bonds such 
as you will find advertised in the WorLD’s 
Work. We suggest that you give considera- 
tion to such securities for at least a portion 
of your savings. 

If you already have enough money invested 
in this field or if you prefer more readily mar- 
ketable securities, some of the best of the 
foreign government issues, like Argentine 6 
per cent. bonds, now selling around 97, would 
seem suitable for your purpose. They are 
available in $500 and $1,000 denominations. 











The Future of Railroad Bonds 
eMore Discriminate Buying Now Than for Some Years Past 


N EXPERIENCED banker was 

A recently quoted by a financial 

publication as saying, “‘ High grade 

first mortgage railroad bonds seem likely 
to sell on a 4 per cent. yield basis.” 

At the beginning of the present century 
such bonds sold to yield less than 33 per 
cent. At the lowest point of the after- 
war bond market they were on about a 
53 per cent. basis. At present their 
average yield is around 4} per cent. 

Such bonds are a prescribed type of 
investment for savings banks. They are 
favorite issues with insurance companies 
and trustees, and with institutions and 
individuals who wish a readily marketable 
as well as high grade security. With the 
lowering of income tax rates some funds 
that formerly went into municipal bonds 
are being directed to this field. And 
families that are withdrawing their for- 
tunes from businesses which are being sold 
to the public have greatly augmented this 
demand. 

From these sources the demand is 
growing while on the other hand the supply 
is definitely limited. The railroads have 
no more first mortgage bonds to sell. The 
large blocks that came back from abroad 
during the war have found permanent 
homes here long ago. It is difficult now 
to acquire even small blocks in the market. 
Whenever the highest grade investments 
are wanted there is a call for such bonds 
but not many can be found. 

As a result of this there is likely to be 
more discriminate buying of second grade 
railroad bonds from now on than there has 
been for some time past. Evidence of this 
is coming to hand. A government officer 
recently wrote to inquire about such a 
bond. He already held Baltimore & Ohio 
first mortgage 4s, bought at 68, now 91; 
American Smelting & Refining first mort- 
gage 5s, bought at 78, now ror; St. Louis 
& San Francisco prior lien 4s, bought at 


68, now 79; Dutch East Indies 6s, bought 
at 97, now 1043; some real estate mort- 
gages and public utility and Liberty bonds. 
He had additional funds for investment 
and asked for a recommendation, saying: 
“Atlantic & Danville second mortgage 4s, 
now selling at about 68, have interested 
me. Would you approve of their pur- 
chase?” 

These are bonds of a $1,525,000 issue 
due 1948, secured on the railroad line be- 
tween West Norfolk and Danville, Virginia, 
which is leased and operated by the South- 
ern Railway. Under the terms of the 
lease the Southern pays operating ex- 
penses, taxes, interest on bonds and 
dividends on Atlantic & Danville stock 
at the same rate as on Southern Ry. 
common. The lease expires in 1949 but 
contains privileges of renewal. This road 
affords the Southern its shortest con- 
nection between the main line at Danville 
and the port of Norfolk, and these bonds, 
together with an issue of first mortgage 4s 
due 1948, are outstanding at the rate of 
$19,624 per mile. Southern Railway’s 
development and general mortgage bonds 
are outstanding at the rate of $22,021 per 
mile and have ahead of them approxi- 
mately $20,000 bonds per mile. With the 
greatly improved outlook for the Southern 
Railway system as a whole it would seem 
that the position of these leased line bonds 
should improve as well as that of the 
Southern’s own issues. As a matter of 
fact the Southern development and general 
mortgage 4s have advanced to a 5.15 per 
cent. basis, while these Atlantic & Danville 
second mortgage 4s are still selling to 
yield 6.50 per cent. 

At the top of the next page is a list of 
railroad bonds that seem to offer some- 
what similar investment opportunities to 
this Atlantic & Danville issue. In most 
cases the parent companies back of the 
bonds are showing excellent earnings, and 
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Atlantic & Danville 2nd 4s, 1948 (So. Ry.) 
Atlantic & Yadkin rst 4s, 1949 (So. Ry.) 
Bangor & Aroostook cons. ref 4s, 1951 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pac. ref 4s, 1934. 
Cuba Railroad imp. & eqpt. 5s, 1960 


Manila R. R. Southern Lines 1st 4s, 1959 


(Mo. Pac.) . 





BARGAINS IN RAILROAD BONDS 


Boston & New York Air Line 1st 4s, 1955 (New Haven) 


Little Rock & Hot Springs Western rst 4s, 1939 (Mo. Pac. 


Peoria & Eastern cons. 4s, 1940 (C. C. C. & St. J L). 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern, River & Gulf div. 4s, 1933 


SELLING AT 


69 

773 

76 5.80 
74% 5-80 
89 5-75 
80 6.45 
81} 6.05 
66 6.50 
82} 5.80 


1 


903 5-65 








where they are not, as in the case of the 
New Haven, which operates the Boston & 
New York Air Line mileage, the bonds 
seem nevertheless to be well secured. It 
is such issues as these, if they can be dis- 
covered by investors, that still offer oppor- 
tunities for securing a high return on one’s 
money with good security. Such bonds 
are not always readily marketable, for 
they are frequently of small issues, but if 
chosen with proper discrimination they 
should grow in value and thus result in 
a growth in one’s principal. That was 
one of the main points the government 
official had in mind in his consideration 
of the Atlantic & Danville second mort- 
gage 4s. 

It has recently been brought out that 
of some twelve billion dollars worth of 
railroad bonds outstanding only 3 per 
cent. are in default. This shows that the 
likelihood of loss in this field as a whole 
is not great, and when an investor makes 


his selections with care from among issues 
that are not far below the highest grade he 
should be able to reduce this likelihood of 
loss to practically nothing. It would be 
well, however, for investors to keep in 
mind the principle of diversification in 
buying bonds in this field as well as in any 
any other. 

The passage of the Transportation Act 
has had a stabilizing influence on the rail- 
road industry, and the remarkable ef- 
ficiency with which the roads have been 
operated since their release from Federal 
control is improving their credit standing. 
Competition of automobiles and trucks 
has to be taken into account on some 
mileage, but on the whole the outlook for 
the railroads is good. Ina few years some 
of their bonds that are now considered 
of second grade may take a place up near 
the highest grade first mortgage issues 
that are now becoming so scarce in the 
market. 





The World’s Workshop 


Wherein We Discuss, Amiably and Seriously, 
Our Publication Plans, Our Gontributors, and Letters from Readers 


When we published the last two install- 
ments of the diary of MARTIN JOHNSON 
in the issues of November and December, 
1925, the opinion in the Workshop was 
that the accompanying photographs of 
wild animals were the best we had ever 
seen. But now we have some better pho- 
tographs from Mr. Johnson, most aston- 
ishing photographs of wild animals. They 
were taken by flashlight and some of 
them give the impression that the animals 
posed in a studio. We have decided to 
use the Johnson narrative and photographs 
in two installments, the first to appear in 
the next number. 

It may be of interest to our readers to 
know that during 1925 four of the twelve 
issues contained articles and photographs 
from Martin Johnson. The prospects for 
1926 are for an equal, or possibly a larger, 
number of these popular articles and pho- 
tographs. 


Indeed the prospects now are that the 
year 1926 will be one of the best years 
the magazine has ever had in the presen- 
tation of new and fine photographs. We 
have been fortunate in establishing rela- 
tions with many new travelers who plan 
to tell new stories of old lands with both 
pen andcamera. One of the most striking 
of these new articles probably will appear 
in the August issue—of which more next 
month. 


In addition to the first of the two articles 
by Martin Johnson, we will have in the 
next number a third article by Roy Cwap- 
MAN ANDREWS, leader of the Third Asiatic 
Expedition of the American Museum of 
Natural History and Asia Magazine, who 
tells in entertaining manner of his adven- 
tures in Mongolia while hunting fossils and 


of evidence of the existence of an early race 
of men. FRANK R, Kent of The 
Baltimore Sun has written a sprightly ar- 
ticle on the introduction of business meth- 
ods into the Baltimore municipal govern- 
ment and the elimination of a few staves 
of the pork barrel. President 
Jostan H. PENNIMAN has written on the 
university as a public service corporation. 
CLauDE G. Bowers, author of 
«© Jefferson and Hamilton,” reviews Mark 
Sullivan’s new book “Our Times—The 
Turn of the Century, 1900-1904.” . 
A Personality sketch will be on Joseph T. 
McCoy, actuary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, “The Man Who Invents Uncle 
Sam’s Taxes.” 


In this issue most of our contributors are 
known to our readers because of their 
former contributions or their prominence 
in public life. A new contributor this 
month is MARTHA DoLtMAN Lovx, a Rad- 
cliffe graduate who has lived many years 
in Idaho. She is a member of the North 
Rocky Mountain Section of the Com- 
mittee on Recognition of the American 
Association of University Women. She 
writes this of herself: 


My father, the late Colonel Peter R. Dol- 
man, who served his country in three different 
state legislatures, abhorred narrow points of 
view. So, my girlhood was a hop, skip, and 
jump between the copper mines of Butte, my 
grandfather’s lovely plum orchard in Missouri, 
and the terminus of the Boston & Albany— 
until my graduation from Radcliffe in 1902, 
when I came to Idaho, only to sojourn in 
Texas. 


The résumé of opinion upon Mr. 
VEILLER’s series on “The Rising Tide of 


Crime” is indicative of the widespread 





POSSIBILITIES OF AMERICAN-GROWN RUBBER 


interest in the articles. They dealt with 
a topic of great national interest at present 
and Mr. Veiller, because of his long study 
of crime and its causes, did his work re- 
markably well. 


Mr. Hovston’s chapters on the Wilson 
Administration also have had their share 
of attention from our correspondents and 
from the editorial writers of the daily 
newspapers and magazines. Undoubtedly 
his work will rank as one of the best of the 
great books which have had their first 
public appearance in the pages of this 
magazine. 


The following interesting letter on rub- 
ber was written by Dr. F. M. Wyatt, of 
Ajo, Arizona, after he had read the article 
on “Rubber—A National Problem,” by 
Howarp Mincos, in the February issue 
of the magazine: 


I note that, in conducting his research work 
for the article, he overlooked the Guayule 
plant, a native of the deserts of Arizona and 
Sonora, as a possible, or rather, probable, 
source of domestic rubber. The plant in ques- 
tion grows wild over southern Arizona and I 
am told that it grows wild in the arid sections 
of Southern California and Texas as well. 

The Guayule contains about 12 per cent. 
rubber and a small percentage of a resin which 
has very much the appearance and taste of 
venice turpentine, and I have found by ex- 
periments on myself, that its physiological 
action is about the same. The rubber is of 
a good quality, and some automobile tires 
were made from it several years ago and per- 
haps later, that were said to be superior to 
para rubber, in that the guayule rubber stood 
up under desert conditions better than the 


The guayule will resist a temperature of 
20° F., will grow with a minimum supply of 
water, the rainfall of the Ajo Desert being 
less than three inches, requires little attention, 
and can be harvested in two or three years; 
and as it, like most desert plants, appears 
to be very prolific in the matter of seeds, it 
is likely that it will reseed the ground for 
the succeeding crop. 

As the plant does not require irrigation, but 
will grow with the rainfall of the driest section 
of the United States, it is an ideal crop for 
many thousands of square miles of land-in 
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Arizona, California, southern Nevada, and 
Texas that can never be irrigated. This 
means homes and a living for many additional 
thousands of settlers, as soon as there is a 
reasonable assurance of a market for the raw 
plant, thus changing deserts that have no 
value at present except for the minerals con- 
tained in the ground and grazing for a few 
cattle into valuable, taxable real estate and 
providing a greater American (I hope) popu- 
lation along our southern frontier. And as 
go per cent. of the land (desert) is still part 
of the Public Domain, the settler can get his 
desert homestead by paying the filing fees 
and complying with the residence and im- 
provement requirements, and these—to a 
man who has real pioneer blood in his veins— 
are not too hard when it is remembered that 
he expects to grow a crop on which harvesting 
is about all the work he will have to do. 

There is a factory a little way east of El 
Paso at the present time producing rubber 
from guayule and, in view of the present price 
of rubber and the likelihood of the price re- 
maining high for some time to come, it is 
likely that other factories will be built as 
soon as a supply of raw material is assured. 
I am informed that the process is not difficult 
or expensive. I do not know whether or not 
that process is patented, but it probably is 
not in its entirety, even if any part is covered 
by patents. A contract by an extracting 
company agreeing to purchase the raw ma- 
terial at agreed prices based on the world 
price of rubber from time to time will prove 
ample inducement to plenty of Americans to 
take up desert land, do the initial seeding 
and what cultivation is needed as soon as 
they are convinced that the extracting com- 
pany is able and willing to comply with its 
part of the contract. 


Mark SULLIVAN’s article, “Why the 
West Dislikes New York,” in the February 
issue, called forth the following letter from 
Summerfield Baldwin of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: 


In Mark Sullivan’s illuminating paper, 
‘““Why the West Dislikes New York”’ (in your 
February number) I read of Stephen Foster, 
the popular song writer of sixty years ago, that 
he “spent most of his mature life in the 
South.” This is a common and rather amus- 
ing biographical slip. Let me quote from 
Harold Vincent Milligan’s life of Foster 
(New York, 1920), page 72: 

“As far as is known, with the possible ex- 
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ception of a visit to Judge Rowan, in Bards- 
town, Kentucky (1853), this trip to New 
Orleans (1852) is the only time that Stephen 
Foster, ‘the great Southern melodist,’ was 
ever inthe South. The statement, frequently 
made, that, on this voyage, he observed many 
incidents of Southern life, which he afterwards 
utilized as points for poetical similes in his 
songs, is obviously untrue, because (as we have 
just pointed out) at this time he had practi- 
cally ceased to write about the South or the 
Southern Negro.” 

It seems highly doubtful whether Foster’s 
airs have any connection whatever with 
“Negro melody,” as Mr. Sullivan would have 
us believe. The evidence on this point is 
both external and internal. The external 
evidence is Foster’s complete want of fa- 
miliarity with the Southern Negro. His life 
was spent in Pittsburg and New York. Fur- 
thermore, his songs were composed for ex- 
actly the same purpose as modern “Negro 
songs’’ are composed: to edify a white con- 
cert audience. They were popularized by 
Christie’s Minstrels. True Negro melody 
(if there is any, for the Negro is harmonious 
rather than melodious) would hardly please 
any but Negroes. As for the internal evi- 
dence, Foster’s airs are in complete rapport 
with the whole tradition of Anglo-American 
song writing. ‘Believe me, if all those en- 
dearing young charms,” or “‘Drink to me only 
with thine eyes’’ are the progenitors of “Old 
Folks at Home,” or “‘Massa’s in de Cold, 
Cold Ground.” This should be tolerably 
obvious to any one. 


A discussion in the March of Events 
columns of causes of the decline of Rome 
drew the following letter from Philip 
W. Henry, a consulting engineer of 111 
Broadway, New York City. 


In your January issue you cite various theo- 
ries in explanation of Rome’s decline, but you 
do not allude to what, it seems to me, is the 
true one, viz., the exhaustion of the soil, as 
pointed out by Dr. V. G. Shimkhovitch, Pro- 
fessor of Economic History, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in his pamphlet published in 1916, 
entitled ““Rome’s Fall Reconsidered,’’ where 
he says: 

“T have not undertaken to explain the com- 
plex fabric of Roman life; we are dealing here 
with the relatively simple problem of its dis- 
integration. All that this study shows is 
that the progressive exhaustion of the soil 
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was quite sufficient to doom Rome, as lack of 
oxygen in the air would doom the strongest 
living being. His moral or immoral charac- 
ter, his strength or his weakness, his genius or 
his mental defects, would not affect the 
circumstances of his death; he would have 
lived had he had oxygen; he died because he 
had none. But it must be remembered that 
while the presence of oxygen does not explain 
his life, the ahsence of it is sufficient to ex- 
plain his death. In this study, how- 
ever, which is not concerned with the details 
of Rome’s life, one single, major, and strik- 
ingly variable productivity factor suffices to 
solve the problem. That factor—the ex- 
haustion of Roman soil and the devastation of 
Roman provinces—sheds enough light for us 
to behold the dread outlines of its doom.” 

In this theory Dr. Simkhovitch is supported 
in a pamphlet published in 1925 by Dr. Roth 
Clausing, Assistant Professor of Economics, 
University of Rochester, where he says: 

“Tn the last two chapters, the writer will 
trace the history of the Roman tenantry and 
show how their condition was affected in the 
course of time by what appears to have been 
a decline in the fertility of the soil, first in 
Italy and later in the provinces. Finally, 
attention will be called to the sources which 
seem to point to the fact that the soil of the 
Empire was becoming completely exhausted 
in many districts; and the thesis will be pre- 
sented that the coloni were bound to the soil 
to enforce the cultivation of the fields which 
did not yield a large enough product to induce 
cultivation for the sake of individual profit 
and which would otherwise have been de- 
serted—a disaster of such serious consequence 
that it threatened the continued existence of 
the Roman Empire.” 

Soil exhaustion, due not alone to constant 
cropping but also to surface erosion, is going 
forward in this country, particularly where 
corn, with its frequent tillage, is the principal 
crop. Soundings taken along the right of way 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, where the 
soil has not been disturbed for sixty years, 
compared with soundings taken on adjacent 
farms, shows that in many cases half the rich 
black soil has disappeared in the rivers or 
has been deposited in low places, so that, 
within another sixty years, the soil which has 
produced so much wealth for our Mid-Western 
states will have been largely washed away by 
heavy showers, and the resulting condition 
will be much like that of Rome in the days 
of her decline. 









In that Land of the Sky 


Where You Do Live Longer 


By DONALD WILHELM 
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UPPOSE—to-day! 
S you could stand 

on a mountain 
top, a veritable honey- 
mooners’ acres, and could 
see forty miles in every 
direction. Suppose you 
could stand here, where 
there is never any fog or 
any extreme of climate, 
and look away, over in- 








JHEN they added 
another engine at 
Old Fort, to boost 
us part way up, beyond 
the reach of weather 
woes, up, on to the 
plateau that is The Land 
of the Sky, this ride be- 








comparable valleys, to 

see these valleys mount- 

ing upward to hills, hills climbing up to 
mountains, mountains that in grandeur are 
in some respects more impressive than any 
others in the world. Suppose you could 
stand here, to breathe the breath of moun- 
tain pine and balsam, of mountain spruce 
and all the virgin luxuriance of infinitely 
varied forests and of wild flowers three 
hundred kinds in number. Suppose that 
here, in a supremely beautiful new hotel or 
in one of hundreds of villas and homes 
springing up all about, 


gan to be really thrilling. 
It began to look as if 
North Carolina is up to 
the brag—all of 100 per cent! 

The dapper young fellow who boarded 
the train with me in Washington had been 
all worked up about it. “The rest of the 
country is all right, if you like it,” he said. 
“T’veq tried it all. Denver, California, Chi- 
cago, Detroit—everything but New York 
and New England. And I’m coming down 
here to set up in manufacturing, to build 
me a home for keeps!” 

We were in the Pullman smoker. In a 


Pullman smoker men 





you could enjoy every 
creature comfort there 
is, and know all the 
while that here, in the 
most self-sufficient of | 
all our States, you can 
prosper yourself in a 
business way; can en- 
joy every sport there 
is, and can live more 
fully and live longer! 
Youcan! Thousands 








have a knack of 
“opening up.” They’re 
in the mood of travel, 
their wives aren’t 
scrutinizing all they 
have to say! So a 
ruddy old warrior 
with twinkling eyes 
began to beam and 
chuckle. “The whole 
blessed North,” he 
broke in, before it 








are on the way. 








In Laurel Park 
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suffered from the soot and snout disease this 
winter, thanks to the glorious climate and 
soft coal. Up-State in New York, up round 
Rochester, where | live, a feller could have 
made a fortune selling fur-lined pajamas! 
I’ve been hugging the stove all winter the 
way a bear down here in these mountains 
hugs a comb of honey. I’m getting too old 
for it. I’m coming down here to live—to 
live longer!” 

“You can praise your great Empire State 
all you want to,” I put in, keen to hear him 
chuckle, “but we lost more people from 
influenza in some of our New England 
States than you did in New York!” 

He chuckled! 

He continued to chuckle, till he got round 
to a statement that covers a lot of ground: 
“It’s like this! When a man’s getting on to 
sixty, there ain’t much he can buy for his 
own satisfaction except a good climate, 
where he can live longer!” 

“Western North Carolina’s all right?’ 

“There’s not one darned slam or salaam 
against it. Not a one! Everybody down 
here has known that, since Revolutionary 
days when stage coaches carried rice plant- 
ers and others bound for the Middle West 
through this country. I asked my own doc- 
tor about it and he said that the Lord in- 
tended us to live at an elevation of around 
2,500 feet, if we want to live longer! Some 
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Looking 
away 

to the 
moun- 
tains 











writer feller ought to write an essay about 
what it means to live higher as well as 
longer.” 

“About the psychology of elevation?” 

There is such a thing, of course. If you 
don’t believe it, fly a few thousand miles in 
an airplane, come out of the clouds to hover 
over the tiny ant-hill called New York; or 
ease up through Laurel Park Estates to the 
honeymooners’ acres duly referred to, on 
top the world. 

From our train windows we could see the 
fireman in our locomotive, at times we could 
see almost all the cars while they moved 
sturdily round narrow ledges cut from 
solid rock, and far below the winding track 
in the valleys. 
of habitation: Here a mountaineer’s shack 
beside a patch of corn struggling to live en 
an abrupt slope or under trees that had been 
girdled. “Way down there, a thousand feet 


below, were women at creeksides, doing the 
family washing. | 
“Talk about contrast!” our bulky old 














Part of the cyclorama from Laurel Park, in the Land of the Sky 
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friend exclaimed. “Of course, up North, 
there are yarns—a lot of yarns—about these 
mountain folk.” 

“And some books and plays and movies.” 

“That’s right. But they’re the purest 
Anglo-Saxon stock in America and mighty 
interesting folk when you get to know ’em, 
and when they have a mind to come out of 
their mountains they make good. Up North 
you get the impression that any way you 
look at ’em here they’re "way behind the 
times. A few years back, when I bought 
up some timber down here, the whole of this 
Old North State was ’way behind the times. 
Now, since we’re talking about contrast “ 

Now, contrast, someone probably has said, 
is the principal charm of travel. No good 
traveler, for instance, likes the prairies, 
where you can see farther and see less! 

’ For contrasts, then, try North Carolina. 
tt is one of the oldest States, one of the 
largest on the Eastern seaboard, one of the 
most varied and promising in its potentiali- 
ties, and is just now coming of age. 





But that isn’t her big story. 

Her big story is an epic the like of which 
simply isn’t recorded. 

For instance: 

Twenty years ago in point of illiteracy 
North Carolina was ’way down in the val- 
ley. Only New Mexico was worse. Now 
she has a higher percentage of her children 
in the grammar schools than any other 
State in the Union. In twenty-five years 
her expenditures for public schools have in- 
creased three thousand per cent! Per 
capita appropriations for education have 
gone from fifty-three cents to $22.20! There 
was a period of three years in which a new 
school was finished every day! Now, not to 
mention her century-old State University, 
College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
College for Women, Teachers’ College, and 
the new Duke University, the richest and 
soon to be the largest in the world, her con- 
solidated rural schools are among the finest 
in America. 

And when you see this swift transition 
from tawdry little old red schoolhouses that 
no longer exist; and when you know that 
North Carolina’s birth rate is the highest in 
America, her death rate among the lowest 
and her sanitary laws among the strictest, 
it comes home to you that the busses you 
see lined up before her impressive rural 
schools must have done their part. 

















“Hills mounting upward, mountains rising to the sky far beyond.” 
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For ten years ago they could not have 
navigated these magnificent roads you now 
ease over so smoothly, in high gear, up and 
down and across the State, up to idyllic 
spots like those honeymooners’ acres. Ten 
years ago, to the consternation of many con- 
tented folk in the Old North State, her leg- 
islature voted the neat sum of $10,000 for 
good roads. “Good Roads Governor” Cam- 
eron Morrison signed on. Since then 2,500 
miles of paving, 3,000 miles of roads of 
other type and bridges alone costing nearly 
$4,000,000 have been built—not to count 
the progress made by communities. In a 
decade more than -$150,000,000 has been 
spent by the State and the good roads pro- 
gram calls for $100,000,000 more. 

There you have a recipe for progress: An 
homogenous people, proud of their an- 
cestry and traditions; an educated people; 
good roads and the motor car. 


lil 


TILL all this is only a part of the story 

Fifteen’ years ago the true property 

valuation of the State approximated $300,- 
000,000. Now it.is five billions. 

Fifteen years ago, though then as now, 
the State had nearly 1,500 miles of varied 
coastline, her varied fish products were not 
capitalized by an all-year industry that now 
uses 3-mile seines, markets a million and 
one half pounds of oysters, and a great 
variety of fish which the North Carolina 
Fisheries Board estimated to exceed $10,- 
000,000 in value, each year. 

North Carolina grew cotton; now its cot- 
ton acreage is the most productive we have. 
The State had a great many spindles and 
looms in operation. Now its textile indus- 
try leads the South and has recently passed 
Massachusetts in point of the common 
measurement of spindles in_ operation. 
Moreover—and this should mean a vast 
deal to any manufacturer—her spindles are 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. more pro- 
ductive than those of Massachusetts, thanks 
in the main to better power and labor effi- 
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ciency. In Greenville alone more than 4,500 
varieties of cloth are made. And in the 
State as a whole there are more than 400 
cotton mills; more than 6,000,000 spindles, 
more than 80,000 looms in operation. 

North Carolina grew tobacco. Now, in 
tobacco, it leads the world. Any evening 
you can sit at the wayside in Winston-Salem 
and watch The Camel Special, a solid train, 
move off on the Norfolk & Western and The 
P. A. Special, another solid train on the 
Southern, from one tremendous plant—only 
one of twenty-six tremendous plants boost- 
ing the tobacco products of North Carolina 
up to the total of $295,786,o10 last year. 

I‘almost forgot: North Carolinawas known 
as an agricultural State, but we all heard it 
said, “Well, you know how they farm down 
there, no science, etc!” Now there are more 
native young sons of New England farming 
in this State, | am told, than stay on the 
land in any New England State where you 
aren’t so poor as you seem to be if you 
don’t own the land! I don’t know how long 
is the sweetening period between killing 
frosts in New England; I do know that I 
couldn’t raise a self-respecting radish in 
my own laborious garden on the Sound; that 
our trucksters imported most of their stuff. 
And I also know that the period between 
killing frosts in North Carolina averages 
276 days a year and that in the mountain 
regions in the Western part of the State 
there are thermal belts, or verdant zones, 
where there is never frost, where a month or 
six weeks after vegetation elsewhere wears 
the brown badge of Fall, there bright, ver- 
dant foliage lives on. 

That helps the view! 

Combine the psychology of elevation with 
that of prosperity and you have a farmer’s 
idea of heaven! 

They grow grapes in some of these ther- 
mal belts that haven’t had an equal since WAS © Thompson Bros 
Eve obtained! But that isn’t all! For the 
benefit of Colorado let it be added that one 
center here ships more canteloupes annually 
than the whole State of Colorado! Add that 
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Calypso ships more cucumbers than any 
center in the world; that Mt. Airy ships more 
cabbage! Add that Magnolia ships more 
tube roses and magnolia bulbs than any 
other center in the world; that Chadbourne 
ships more strawberries. Remember, too, 
that North Carolina has more than 9,000,000 
fruit trees in bearing—that her apples beat 
others to market; that while she is decorat- 
ing her hills with vineyards her sheep thrive 
in the hills, her cattle fatten, her hogs grunt 
—-but don’t live longer! Remember, also, 
that the average precipitation for the whole 
State is fifty inches: Forty-eight on the 
Coastal plain; forty-seven in the Piedmont; 
fifty-four in the mountain area, yet so 
varied that no weather station has less than 
forty and at Highlands it is eighty. Now 
combine that variety with an infinite variety 
of soil in some districts so rich that it never 
requires fertilizer and you have a further 
description of a farmer’s heaven. Add, now, 
that North Carolina is the only State that 
fills out every blank in Federal crop reports; 
that it excels all others in the variety and 
sale of its medicinal herbs; that its flora is 
nowhere matched in America in variety 
and luxuriance. Add that North Carolina 
is second in point of having debt-free, own- 
your-own homes; that about ninety-eight 
per cent. of its homes are owned outright; 
that recently when near Hendersonville a 
large operator bought up a vast deal of 
farm land he found altogether only two 
mortgages—one was a Federal loan—the 
other had been “slapped on” by a buyer 
from Florida! 


Now, judging well that North Carolina 
raises or can raise about anything except a 
disturbance; that here you need pay no 
State taxes; that here you can live to the 
full, and longer—write to the State Board 
of Agriculture at Raleigh for its free re- 
port on the Land of Opportunity. 


And prepare, at once, to move! 


Then there are the forests! One-sixth of 
the entire wealth-producing capital of the 


State is invested in forest lands or in, in- 
dustries directly dependent upon a perma- 
nent supply of hardwoods. Hence you find 
a large tannery industry, a large wood-pulp 
industry and—Michigan papers please copy 
in your best bold-face type—here you find 
the second largest, and the most ambitious, 
furniture industry on earth. 
Still this is only part of the story. 


The mineral resources of the State, which 
produced more gold than any State until 
California rushed on to the map, are so 
infinitely varied that to get the least idea 
of the picture you must send to the State 
Geological Survey for Paper No. 55. There 
are proven beds of abrasives and asbestos, 
of iron and about every variety of manufac- 
turing clay, there is coal and there are the 
finest mica beds in America; there is copper; 
there is incomparable granite and much 
marble,. and, to go no further, there are 
semi-precious stones, and even diamonds 
have been discovered. 

Still all this is only part of the story 
This almost undiscovered State—this most 
self-sufficient of all the States—has more 
developed water-power than any east of 
the Mississippi except New York, which has 
Niagara. In a few more years its total of 
575,000 horsepower will exceed one million. 


Her construction program for 1926 is esti- 


mated officially at $200,000,000! Yet the 
population of the whole State is only three 
millions. 

Her bank resources exceed a half billion 
—about the value of her farm products 
alone. 


She is paying more Federal income taxes 
—there are no State taxes—than all of the 
South combined. 

Yet the State as a whole is just getting 
started. And best of all, the people of the 
State are doing the job themselves. That 
is the startling thing about it. It’s one 
thing for a State to come into its own, as 
did California at the start, because people 
rushed into it in a frantic search for gold. 
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It’s one thing for the other Spanish sister, 
Florida, to attract, at another extreme, emi- 
grants by the thousand, out to make one 
dollar and another look like eleven, on 
paper. It’s still another thing for a great 
sleepy old State perfectly content with its 
progress, to wake and shake itself and set 
out to make an empire infinitely rich and 
lovely, infinitely promising and determined. 
It is as if some old Van Winkle put on 
seven-league boots, all of a sudden revealed 
his lusty strength, went to school and bought 


Every country, like every individual, 
goes through the various periods of pioneer- 
ing, settling in, consolidating the ground 
that is gained and final efforts at perfection. 
So it comes about that there are millions in 
America who are striking about to live 
fuller lives and to live longer. They have 
done or want to do their bit by their coun- 
try, their families and themselves. They 
have learned new standards of living, put 
money in the bank or invested it in train- 
ing their children, learned love of the out- 
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The Home of the Mayor of Laurel Park. 


a flivver and then set out to conquer the 
world. 

That’s how it is! And as usually hap- 
pens when romantic, self-made and good- 
humored Youth shakes its light-ankled 
heels and goes to work, the Lord does the 
rest. 

The war no doubt did its bit. The re-dis- 
covery of the whole South has done its 
share. Good roads, the automobile, five 
per cent. grades where before were only 
railroad tunnels, give pleasure and speed to 
the occasion. 

But helping more than anything else this 
good Old North State is its climate, com- 
bined with the hunger we Americans all are 
experiencing—the hunger to know how best 
to enjoy ourselves and to live. 


of-doors, substituted motor cars for sitting 
on porches and climbed in behind the wheel 
or into Pullmans, to make such grades as 
that at Old Fort, where another engine was 
added to our train to boost us up into The 
Land of the Sky. 


IV 


OW, to narrow the picture a little, let’s 

stop at Hendersonville, on the way up 

through Laurel Park to Jump Off Rock, 
which everyone wants to see. 

It’s‘on the main street of the East, is this 
busy little town. Twenty miles from Ashe- 
ville, it is on the Dixie Highway, whose 
completion from Quebec to Chattanooga, 
Hendersonville, New Orleans and Florida 
was celebrated just the other day. “But 
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it’s always been on a main line of travel,” 
A. M. McWhirter, who was for three years 
the secretary of its Chamber of Commerce, 
will tell you. “The stables where stage-coach 
horses were replaced are at Fletcher, only 
two miles away, and there are homes that 
were built here over a century ago by people 
from New Orleans, Charleston and other 
Southern centers. They came here for the 
scenery and the climate and for recreation. 
But now people 
come here from 
every state in the 
Union yet there’s 
not one sanator- 
ium. There were 
more than 50,000 
visitors between 
July 15th and 
August st, last 
year. 

“Four years ago 
there wasn’t much 
here in compari- 
son with now, ex- 
cept what the 
Lord himself pro- 
vided. We had a 
population of only 
3,500, now it’s 
gone to 7,000 and 
is growing by 
leaps and bounds. 
Our bank deposits 
have doubled in 
the last year. You 
can see for yourself what’s happening. 
They’ve broken ground for a new million- 
dollar hotel, not to count the two-million 
Fleetwood on top the mountain. There’s a 
new school. And six new apartment houses, 
many smaller buildings and homes, areunder 
way. All the country round here has come 
Cut-over forest lands 


in for development. 
that sold for five dollars an acre are bring- 


ing a thousand now. Of course the final 
reason is the climate. Here we’re on a 
plateau surrounded on all sides by moun- 


tains and the temperature never averages 
above 72. There is perfect air drainage. We 
get our air, like our water, from these moun- 
tains, from up high, and it’s drained away 
by lower and warmer regions. That’s why, 
except only four or five days a year, when 
those lower areas are saturated by rain, we 
never have any fog. I’m told there is, in 
that respect, no other high area like it. But, 
of course, this plateau and this unique con- 

dition always 

have been here.” 

So there hangs 
a story, a story 
that, in miniature, 
is the story of 
North Carolina as 
a whole. 

There were, it 
seems, natives of 
this contented lit- 
tle town, busy 
enough with its 
spinning wheels, 
knitting, lumber 
and other mills, 
who saw its poten- 
tialities. Among 
these was a fine 
old Southern gen- 
tleman, a lawyer 
and judge, W. A. 
Smith, by - name. 
He owned a mag- 
nificent mountain 
overlooking the 

town, from whose summit one could see for 
forty miles or more in all the 360 degrees of 
direction. People came, from many miles 
about, and he made a way for them to get 
that incomparable view. 

Then, in 1921, there came to Henderson- 
ville a man of genius of another sort, the 
founder of St. Petersburg, Florida, and the 
best friend, in its hectic times coming with 
the war, that new city or any city is ever 
likely to have—H. Walter Fuller, by name. 

He spent long hours with Judge Smith 


H. Walter Fuller 
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and caught a vision of what that mountain 
‘and this little town might be. By and by 
he took an option on that mountain, then 
for two years gave himself over to a kind 
of creation that will prosper tens of thou- 
sands of people through all the years to 
come. And only a little while before death 
overtook him, the Judge, as everyone called 
him, saw that of which he could hardly 
dream. 


of hard-surface roads and streets have in 
the way of promise for you, you find your- 
self mounting a paved thoroughfare nearly 
five miles long, which engineering science 
built in less than ninety days. 

Up you go, rejoicing in the miracle called 
elevation. 

Out of the shelter of that pine forest you 
are lifted up, up a swinging grade any good 
flivver can negotiate in high. 














One of the many new homes in Laurel Park. 


Vv 


OW you come from the Kentucky 
Home, where you’ve had a dinner all 

New York City couldn’t serve. 
You get into your car and when three 
minutes away from the busy postoffice, you 
dip down a populated street, into an area 


of pine-sheltered homes. You run past a 
new 18-hole golf links where Donald Ross, 
with his choice of these inimitable ‘areas, 
has developed an inimitable course your 
hands itch to try. You run by a little lake 
tucked in a charming valley where diving 
and ‘other equipment makes you want to 
swim and dive—one of eight lakes on this 
huge property of 2,000 acres. 

Then, in a little while, after you’ve caught 
a swift glimpse of a few of nineteen miles 
of bridle path and of what twenty-five miles 


There are homes here, finished, nestled on 
knolls and nestled in slopes among the trees, 
made to whet your interest in what this 
mountain will be when there are homes on 
its seventy-five villa sites and 6,000 home 
sites as well. Then, before you are pre- 
pared for it, the road, built all the way in 
accordance with State specifications, swings 
to where you have vision of a valley. 

A valley! Call it that, as you begin to 
realize how limp is this language of ours. 

"Way beyond vast carpets of trees always 
green, you make out the lines of the Flat 
Rock area, which you have explored a bit, 
to find old sites where Charleston folk and 
New Orleans folk have lovely old homes— 
some of them at the end of lanes of century-_ 
old pines. There you found little lakes, 
combining the charm of water and green. 
There you found a quaint little church, re- 
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built at the close of the Civil War—St. 
John’s-in-the-Wilderness. And here’ and 
there, beyond this secluded area, are hills 
sturdily mounting upward, cultivated slopes 
on the hills, houses looking like toys, moun- 
tains rising to the sky far beyond. "Way 
off there, high up, are patches of smoke, now 
and then of flame, this day—forest fires, 
you are told, “up on the Tyron Mountains!” 

But ranging away to the right and the 
left are more mountains, inviting you on 
to a cyclorama unfolding as you go. 

And as you go, swinging away from that 
valley to cross over rolling countryside 
where will be a hundred homes this Sum- 
mer, you revise your dude-wrangler’s notion 
of this mountain; for it is not a pyramid 
stuck atop a plain. It is an ever-changing 
area with easy slopes and large stretches of 
level topography designed for streets and 

homes. As you cross over, with an ever- 


changing view all the way, you can look 
back and see this boulevard looping in 
graceful curves up-grade, flat, here and there 
dipping a little——you can see it, with its 


lines of cars in three, four, even five different 
places! Until you are looking out over an- 
other valley. There, at your right, more than 
700 feet below you, Hendersonville rests on 
its plateau, the center of the levelest county 
in western North Carolina. And a broad 
and beautiful valley drains a rolling, tum- 
bled but vastly rich area off toward Ashe- 
ville, on to rivers and the sea. There are 
two rivers down there in Mills Creek Valley. 
There are prosperous farms and homes, 
white ribbons that are roads, sloping hills, 
abrupt rises, and beyond all these the Blue 
Ridge Mountains rising here again almost 
to the sky. 

So your spirits and your motor both 
mount, while you run through groves of 
pine, through white dogwood late in April, 
pink and white rhododendron with. stalks 
as big as trees in April and May, an abound- 
ing luxuriance of pink laurel in May and 
June, then an infinitude of wild flowers all 
the Summer through, until Autumn sets all 


this changing landscape ablaze with a sheer 
infinitude of color. 

So on, until, at last, you approach the top, 
and the hotel you have seen from all man- 
ner of vantage points for forty miles all 
round. 

But you don’t stop to notice that here 
they have nipped off and levelled the top 
of this mountain. You don’t stop to admire 
this 15-story new hotel though it has been 
shoved up at the rate of twenty-four hours 
a day in hardly more time than it takes a 
tree to come to bud and to leaf. You've 
seen hotels before, most all over the world. 
But you’ve never seen a view like this 
cyclorama since you looked out over the 
Black Sea from the mountains of Crimea. 

You pile out forthwith, hurrying off alone. 
You chuck your cigar—this is a place too 
impressive for any such minor indulgence. 
You doff your hat to boot, feeling that this 
is the only worthy place for a church, a 
cathedral, or a shrine. Later on a lady tells 
you that this spot made her pray! 

The Tryon Mountains rise to the south, 
only a part of an immense encircling moun- 
tain scheme. To right and to left of them 
rise others of the Blue Ridge, so that when 
you move about here, in every direction 
that you look Nature has prepared for you 
Mt. Mitchell, the highest point in the East, 
the Pisgah Mountains and two other Na- 
tional Forests and the Great Smokies rising 
before you off to the west. 

The Great Smokies are soon to be a Na- 
tional Park. Of them Robert Sterling 
Yard, the head of the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, says, “Rising from a base altitude 
averaging 1,500 feet, these mountains equal 
in actual height all but very few in our 
western National Parks as measured from 
their own base levels. They are 
massed, ridged, canyoned and tumbled as 
confusingly as the High Sierras of Cali- 
fornia. If their heavy blanketing of forest 
has saved them from the carving, doming 
and splintering which erosion has performed 
upon the bare summits of many Western 
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WHERE YOU DO LIVE LONGER! 





mountains of similar 
height, it has pre- 
served to them the 
greater beauty of 
more gracious out- 
line.” 

Here, in Laurel 
Park, you have before 
you the Smokies sad- 
dling the borderline 
between North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, so 





You need never 
freeze, nor famish for 
fresh air either. The 
sun never comes too 
near. If it ever does, 
we can go down and 
play golf or swim 
in mountain lakes 
farther down, or in 
the valley. 

“And of course, one 
needn’t buy a site 








you can look out from 
your home or from 
the 15th-floor dining room of the Fleet- 
wood, on Tennessee and South Carolina as 
well. The entrance to the National Park 
will be only forty miles—an hour’s run— 
from here. And there you can find, in the 


tumbled areas running twelve miles east 
and eight west from Mt. Le Conte, Mount 
Guyot and Clingman’s Dome valleys and 
peaks that have never known the foot of a 
man; ridges that defy the.most ambitious 


mountain climber; an abundance of flora 
that is, Stephen T. Mather, the father and 
director of the National Parks, told me, 
unique in America. 

But, after a while you get back to the 
practicalities of living here. 

“The Smokies, you see,” Mr. Fuller said, 
“will be our Alps. Our front yard!” he 
smiled. ‘And up here, as in the other parts 
of Laurel Park Estates, you’re protected 
on the West, the Northwest and the North. 


On an Old Estate 


"way up! You can 
select your own eleva- 
tion. Two hundred homes will be built here 
this spring and summer and the hotel will 
never be closed after it opens on July 4th.” 


VI 


ND there are other questions that come 
A to mind as you ease down this boule- 
vard watching cars approaching, with people 
from every state in the Union, to see such 
a-sunset, never twice the same, as is worth 
coming any distance to see. 

Yes, you can find here what you want, 
for a small payment down, with every pos- 
sible provision to avoid land-buying hys- 
teria. You can buy at a discount if you 
undertake building at once. For every rea- 
son in the world—witness Florida—efforts 
here are made to discourage gambling and 
to enhance the very high rate, above ninety- 
eight per cent., of real home owning. 

Gentry who buy and sell land paper aren’t 














Pisgah Mountains Beyond the Valleys. 
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IN THAT LAND OF THE SKY 





so welcome. Inferen- 
tially the immigration 
laws are rather strict! 
“Are there good 
schools?” you ask. 
“Of course!” This 
citizen seems a little 





City owns the system, 
has a ninety-nine year. 
lease with option of 
renewal, and it costs 
the city a dollar a 
year!” | 
“Any  mosquitoes' | 








hurt. “If the public 
schools aren’t good 
enough, you have Fassifern for girls, the 
Blue Ridge School for boys, others, and in- 
numerable Summer camps for boys and for 
girls if you come for only a Summer.” 

“The sewage?” 

“The State laws are the strictest of all on 
that point.” 

“Electric lights and ‘phones, up here?” 

“All those lines will be underground.” 

“And the water supply?” 

A city official adds his mite: “It comes 
from Pisgah National Forest, ten miles from 
any habitation. We beat Asheville to it, by 
one day. Then the town built a pipe line 
large enough to serve all future needs—eigh- 
teen miles. As you know, North Carolina 
requires strict water purification and, by the 
way, her water supplies are perfect for all 
manufacturing purposes. Our supply comes 
down by gravity from the mountains abso- 
lutely pure, then is aerated to boot. The 


Hendersonville—on the Dixie Highway. 


hereabouts?” you ask) 
a colored waiter. 


1”? 


H 


“No, suh! Never saw one! 
They don’t thrive here—mosquitos ! 
i here i is no stagnant water; if there be any, 
1 | 


| 
| 
| 


s too cold for breeding. 
“Flies?” you ask the hotel manager. | 
“Very, very few. No sand flies at all, like | 
those in Florida.” 
“Are there many colored folk?” | 
“Just enough for household purposes. 
They’ve never settled in these mountain 
sections—the mountaineers gave ’em to un- 
derstand long ago they weren’t wanted.” 
“Are the churches all represented herer”’ 
“All!” 
“Can one play golf, tennis, canoe, swim, 
ride horseback, etc.?’ | 
“You sure can! Polo, even, if you want it.” 
And finally: “Is it really healthful here- 
abouts?” 
“Why, 
longer!” 





here everybody's bound to live 














Part of the City Water System 
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